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ABSTRACT 

This document provides background information for 
those seeking to identify strategic issues to be addressed while 
engaged in long-term planning for adult education in California. The 
introduction focuses on the state's role in adult education. The next 
chapter describes a national demographic profile of adult education. 
Chapter 3 describes California's level of support for public adult 
education. Chapter 4 describes public adult education programs and 
participants in California, in which enrollments since 1978 have 
shifted markedly away from vocational education toward 
English-as-a-Second Language programs and programs for older adults. 
California literacy programs are the subject of chapter 5. Other 
state adult education programs are described in chapter 6, including: 
programs for substantially handicapped adults, vocational train .Ing, 
older adults, parent education, citizenship, health and safetv, .uid 
home economics. Chapter 7 offers implications for planning and 
includes sections on adult education in perspective, the growing need 
for accessibility, and pressures for accountability. (CML) 
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Letter of Transmittal 



This paper has been prepared to provide background on the renonse of adult 
education institutions to the needs of Califomians. It is intended as a discussioa piece for the 
Adult Education Advisory Committee appointed by Sute Superintendent BUI Honig. This 
committee is charged wim recommending a long-term strategic plan f<x Califoniia's 
Adult Education SysteoL 

The purpose of this backgrpund paper is to provide a factual basis fcnr identifying 
issues that ought to be addressed in a strateric plan for adult education. The paper provides a 
national context for viewing California adult education, and it describes the State's level of 
effort in providing tiiis type of education. Aldwugh the paper focuses on the public school 
delivery system, it also suounarizes adult and nonatdit education programs offered by odier 
agencies, including the community colleges, cctrectional agencies, employment and traiiting 
agencies, and the State Library. Fmally, the paper offers some strategic duections for pubUc 
school adult education tiiat are suggested by die data analysis. 

This paper is a working document It does not neoessaiily rqnesent Ae views or 
policies of die State Department of Education or the Adult Education Advisory Committee. 
Its contents will be revised in accord with review by die Advisory Committee and subsequent 
research; and ultimately integrated into a long-term plan. 



Sincerely, 




Barry Stem 
Seni<v Associate 

Pacific Management and Research Associates 
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INTRODUCTION 

Providers.funders, and users of adult education are asking whether 
or not the system is keeping up with and anticipating the massive changes 
that are occurring throu2hout Caltfornia. This pmer provides background 
for identifying strategic issues to be addressed m long-term planning. 



California has a long, rich tradition of tdult education. 
Beginning with evening school classes in San Francisco in 
1856 and public suppOTt for such mograins in 1907. California 
adult education grew to play H leadership role in the onergency 
relief programs CCC, WPA) during the Great Dqoession 
andlater m preparing die w(Hkfoiice during World Warn. In 
1966 the Adult Basic Education Act (PL 91-230) provided 
federal funds to die states to inmrove literacy and encourage 
the attainment of a hig^ schocM diploma. This ledslation 
catalyzed increased state and local funding for adult educadon, 
which continued until 1978 when Propodticm 13 and 
subsequent enabling legislation virtually eliminated local 
property taxes as a revenue source. 

In the decade since Proposition 13. the State has played a 
much more central role in providing adult edocaticxi. 
Replacement of some of die lost local funding with state 
funding inevitably has led to a greater degree of state control 
The State now prescribes die Idnds of courses that (qualify for 
state funding. It regulates die growdi and average unit costs of 
adult educaticm programs and limits the geographical areas 
which can be served. Fbr literacy programs diat are 
supplemented by federal funds, die State mandates die general 
type of instructional mediodology to be used, and die 
measurement system 

Despite die State's more prominent role, local participation 
remains significant School districts and community colleges 
continue to adjust procams within a very wide band of state- 
approved activity. State and local agencies continue to 
collaborate widi oat anodier and widi ipvate businesses to 
form consortia and develop community-based programs, 
particularly in the area of literacy. 
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Against this backdrop, providers, funders, and users of 
adult education are asking wnether or not tfie system is doing 
enough to ke^ up with and . anticipate the massive 
deaK>gn^hic, social wd economic changes Aat are occurring 
throu^out California. In short, is the California system of 
adult educaticm doing things right, and is it doing the right 
things? 

The purpose of this background paper is to describe the 
Califorma adult educaticm system. It provides a factual basis 
for identifying issues that ought to be addressed in a strategic 
plan for adult education. 

The i)aper will progress born the general to the specific. 
First it will provide a national overview of participation levels 
in adult education, in ocder to provide a context for what 
happens here in California. Second, it will describe 
Quifomia's level of effort or financial ccxnmitment in 
providing adult educaticm over the last d^t to ten years, 
mcluding efforts made by ncm-educational agencies. Thirdt Ae 
paper will hone in on public school adult education programs, 
as well as the pec^ie who are typicallv served 1^ such 
programs and where tfiey live. Thefourdidiapterisdevmedto 
literacy programs because of their in^ortance viA size. The 
fifth chapter reviews programs in other omtent areas offered 
by die adult schools and community colleges. The seventh and 
final chapter offers some strategic dirccticms for puUic school 
adult education that are suggested by the data analysis. 

The seven chapters of this report are as follows: 

(1) Introducti<Hi 

(2) National Profile of Adult Education 

(3) California's Level of Effort in Adult Education 

(4) PuUic Adult Educatiou Programs and Participants 

(5) Literacy 

(6) Other State Adult Education Pi ograms 

(7) Implications for the Future 

At the end of each chapter a section entitled "majoi 
findings** lists the chapter's mam points. 
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NATIONAL PROFILE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Data are not available on the total number and characteristics of 
Californians who participate in all forms of adult education. However, 
national data from a survey conducted eveiry three years by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census provides a context for assessmg the Califbmia experience. 



Unfortunately, data are not readily available on dte 
extent to which Californians participate in all foims of aduk 
education. However, national data provide a context for 
assessing the CalifcMmia experience. 

According to the noost recent Survey of Adult Education 
conducted the U.S. Bureau of the Census, over 23 milUon 
people participated in mem dum 43 million adult education 
courses during the year ending May 1984 (See Exhibit 1). 



Exhibit 1 

ADULT EDUCATION PARTICIPATION, 1984 



Charactcristks.of 
EducatioBParticipaiits: 




Wfc 

nUTUUMIMNI^ 

RateCmcent): 


Total 


1724S3 




Age: 

17-24 Yent 
2S44Yem 
4S-S4Yen 
33-64 Yen 
Ov«64Ye« 


31,962 
70.010 
22^222 
22.037 
26J31 


\\5 
19.7 
14.0 
8^ 
33 


Race and Ethnkity: 

Whits 
BlKk 


139,777 
1S.628 
9.706 
4,472 


14.6 
8.1 
8.2 

12J 


Prliaary Activity: 

Eii9loywl 

UnHnpioywi 

KaepingHottM 


104.464 

7.977 
1,131 


18.1 
lOJ 

7j0 


ReiloBt: 

NbftfiMSt 

North Central 
South 


37337 
43,131 
3834S 

33,726 


10.7 
13j0 
123 
163 



Smiw/ #aMKOyBIU,U5.I)ipitimMolBANii^ 
Md hmMwmm^ (Mbm inS. RMoTUJ^BrnMof thtCnnt^TteiialSimyol 
Adii^BdBeatta, Ctem PopobiiM 
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This survey defines adult education as any course or 
educaticmal activity taken part-dme by respondents 17 years 
old and over.i 

Ahnost 14 percent df die Nation's adult populadon 
participated in adult education. Over 55 percent were wcnnen. 
Blacks and Hiqpanics had lower participation lates (8 percent) 
tiian whites (15 percent). AoKHig age croups ^ hij^iest 
participaticm rates were in the 2S-to-44-year-old range. 
Easphyed individuals were more likely to participate in adult 
educauon tiian unenoployed individuals. People in die West 
had the highest partiopttion rates, aknost tiute percent above 
the national avenge (See Exhibit 1). 

Participation in adult education increases with incooie and 
educational attainnKnt In 1984» perscms with housdiold 
inccHnes over $50,000 were almost four times more likely to 
participate in adult education as a person with a household 
mcome under $10,000 (See Exhibit 2). 

Exhibit 2 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY 
FAMILY INCOME, 1984 



Particip>tionRite(%) 




Smtm; U J. Banna «l ilw Omms, TriMiil San^ oT Adok BdnoHoB. Camm 
PopakdQnSiifvty.Mqr 1984. 



Slavey. ConpmfatedMimMmflMilorCdlfeiBU. TlMiMkorSljOOOlHwiM&ferteTteiiUSa^ 
BdocttioB fHm U ooodociDd by thi U5. B«i«M of *t OniM 
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Correspondingly, over the last two decades, the adult education 
participaticm rate for persons with college degrees has been 
five times neater than those widi less than a high school 
degree (See Exhibit 3). 



Exhibit 3 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 1972, 1975, 19S1, AND 1983 

Paik^«ioaIUiB(%) 




im 197S INl 1M4 



Smum; vs. Bgma of tfa* aant, Tdnrial Sorvqr of Adnk Bduoiiia. Camat 
PvpalMioa Soivqr. Mqr 1914. 



Individuals who worlc in occupations requiring continual 
training and retraining, such as jpritfessional;te(»nical and 
managerial occupaticms, are more IQcdy to pturtic^te in adult 
education tium individuals who work in occupations requiring 
less training. Most notably, die paiticq^atioa rates of 
professional and technical workers are almost double those of 
woiken in otiier occupations: It is also noteworthy diet adult 
education paitidpatioa hu declined fbr the unemployed 
despite a miiefy acknowledged increase in worker distocation 
and plant closure (See Exhibit 4). 
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Exhibit 4 

PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION BY 
OCCUPATION, 1972, 1975, 1961, 1984 




PioC/TBchjMmien 27.4 27J 25.7 305 

Sita/OffiM 174 17J 17.5 

Ummptoyod 14.6 \XS 10.2 \QM 

S«vio»WoriDBn U IIJ n.9 13 

Bhie CoUv ia4 lOJ 9.1 107 



imhi^iB^ ■Hiiiin). 

StMMt; U.S.BHiN€filMGMM.TtoiidSHmyQfAMBABettk^ 

Fopulitkm Sanwy. 1972, 1975. Ml. 1914. 



The most poDulir adult education courses in the year 
ending May 1984 were business courses, followed 
engineering and healdi care. These three fidds accounted for 
about half of all courses tatoL Most courses were tdoen at 
traditional education institutions sudi u two-year cdl^es (17 
percent) and fou^year cdl^es and uidversities (17 percent). 
About the same number (17 percent) were provided fay 
business and industry (See EiMblt 5). Nationwide only six 
percent of courses west ofifeitd by publk elemratary «id 
secondary schools; undoubtedly tins propoition woiud be 
higher in California ixim the public schools have long h^d an 
active adult education program. 

Afanost two-tiurds of adult education courses were taken 
for job-related reasons, such as career advancement Thiswas 
more likely for men tium for women (See Exhibit d). 
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Exhibits 

PROVIDERS OF INSTRUCTION TAKEN BY ADULT 
EDUCATION PARTiaPANTS, MAY 19M (PERCENT) 



2-Year CoUeiQ/Intt. 17ft 
Vocational Sdxxd 10% 



ElemTHiili School 6% 
Other School 3% 



Business or Industry 17% 

OMnmumty Qrgniz. 9% 

LSimworteOw 

PopokboQ Snivtjr. 1972, 1975, !9iU 



i-YearColles^Qiv. 17% 



'n&toi/PrivaSB Imir. 8% 

LabQiyPkotAts*n6% 
Qovcnment Afeociei 8% 



Ml» l»S4» 



Exhibits 

REASON FOR TAKING ADULT EDUCATION 
COURSES AND SOUROB OF PAYMENT BY SEX OF 
PARTICIPANT, YEAR ENDING MAY 1584 
(NumMrs in ThomtiHlt) 

Category: Totol: M«i; Women: 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


RcMOBror 
tal&gcourae: 














Job-ielaiedReaioas: 














Get New Job 


4^ 


12 


1.823 


10 


2.978 


13 


Advance in Job 


19.703 


48 


10.004 


56 


9.699 


42 


Other 


1^ 


4 


779 


4 


875 


4 


Nbn-job^elated 
Reuoni 


14.447 


35 


5.117 


29 


9330 


41 


SovccorPvjiBCBt: 














SetforFanQy 


19J018 


47 


6.940 


39 


12.078 


53 


Public Ftamfing 


S.914 


:5 


2.798 


16 


3.116 


14 


Employer 


14300 


36 


7391 


44 


6.909 


30 


Otter aovoea 


7.153 


18 


2.783 


16 


4369 


19 


Total 


40,752 


100 


17,770 


100 


22,981 


100 



SMKi!«f MMtoOUtLUJ^U, — . — , - - - ^^ - 
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Most adult ed u cation courset are paid for by the ptrticyant 
or their ftmily (3m Exhibit 0.> Firom 1969 to 198< however, 
the proportioo of adult edocatioa counes that were paid for by 
paiticipaiits declined from 57 percent to 47 percent In 1984, 
eixq>loycn paid for 36 peroent, while 15 percent were 
supported by public fonding (See Exhibit 7). 

Exhibit 7 

SOURCES OF PAYMENT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
COURSES: YEARS ENDING MAY 1969 AND MAY 1984 




Only one in five courts in 1984 were taken for credit Of 
these, naost were taken for a cdlege degree; 17 percent for a 
vocational certificate/d^doma, and 11 percent for high school 
completion or iidi grade certificate (See Exhibit 8). 



* TtiT fTrnTt-fcn -"-TTrnliTii ilinlf ti mmh Am *tn im: (i) rwiifa— i mionrt Ht<"tfl 1 1 
Ha«NM■r,bM■M<^telWN*lta■■4■ii■l^MMMtal■Mta TkaufkmitUumm 

iiniilJ " ■ * » * --TL — — — a^A^ A _ -- M • « , M.JZitr^ ^ • ^» ■ -« - 

■ftwuinii qii>i5ii.gtr7iiiwm, 1 1 iiii ill iii \\\ kkmkm^^wiBkmmmm%miM^km^ 

ww i g i oo MM oQg t rfliSI (d hMNb ■» iitiirtDi dbowt, fAym twmmt or iiwwi am ijiBilii Noiodiotedoiofli 
M add 10 lottii booiMt or poidMoa«4pli aaiim. 
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Exhibits 

SCHOOL CREDIT GOALS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
PARTICIPANTS, YEAR ENDING MAY 1984 

4- Year ColL Degree 

24% Postgnd/Prof Degree 

22% 




Eknu/Higji School 

2-Year ColL Degree ^^^^^^^^ 11% 
26% ^^^^ 

VocatioaalCertif. 
17% 



Jmicw Bmmtm OUA. VX L^___- --.^ . , , , 



It is unlikely diat nadonai paitidpadon in adult education 
can be extrapolated to CiUfoada. In nxne cases, participation 
aixx»g OiUfcmians ptnllel natioaal levels. In other cases, 
there ait Hkely to be sharp differences. The diffeiBOces n>ost 
likely result firom CaUfbnia's loog history of fimdin| a 
substantial pubUc program of adult edncadon. California's 
level of efifort in provifflng tdnlt education over the last several 
years will be summarizedln die next chq)ter. 



Mi^or Findings 



Followings are the nugor findings of national data 
collected <hi adult education. 

(1) Those Who Have Eductdon Get More. The more 
education you have or need to do your job, and the 
more you earn, the more educadon you get There is a 
very strong potidve reladooship between participation 
in adult educatioo and funily mcome, edncadon, and 
occupation. The data in tite following chapters, 
however, suggest ditt dwse reladonsh^ may not DC as 
strong in Cuubmia. The limiled English Proficiency 
(Li^ population in die State, whick is generally tow 
income and poorly edncated, is large and appears *^ 
have significant partidpadon in adult educado.., 
particularly in English-as-a-Second Language (ESL). 
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(2) Programs Serve Employed Persons during Mid- 
Life. The hii^iettiMrtidpition rites in 

in the U.S. are among wnmen, ^tes, 2S to 44 year 
olds, onployed individuab, and people vAio live in the 
West 

(3) L4u^ Providers are Colleges and Business. The 
largest three providers of acuilt education nationwide 
are two- and finn^vear cc^ges and business and 
industry (each provictes 17 percent of the total). 

(4) Mofft Programs are Job-Rdated. Almost two-^dinds 
of p^micipants take adult education for job-related 
reasons. 

(5) Most Adult Education is Paid For by Students. 
PuUidy simpccted aduh education is only a fraction of 
the total (15%X vsdmeas the individual or family pavs 
for ahnost half (47%X and die eo^oyer pays for 36 
percent of adult educi^ion courses. Between 1969 and 
1984» enq>loyeis and government started jridcbig m> 
more of die tab (an additional 13% and S%, 
respectively), vAulc j^uticipants or tiieir funiUes wise 
paying less (10% less). 

(6) Most Adult Education is Noncradit Only one of 
five courses in 1984 were takr; usr credit; ci these, 
almost half were taken for either a four-year or post- 
graduate degree. 

National adult education muticipaticm trends provide a 
valuable cmtext for assessing California programs. However, 
conditions uniqjue to Caliromia have crrated paiiems of 
participaticHi which are distinct from national nends. 
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CALIFORNIA'S LEVEL OF 
EFFORT IN PUBLIC ADULT 
EDUCATION 

California's level of effort in supporting public adult education 
programs w extensive. Instructional programs provided by adult schools 
ana community colleges dropped substantially following Proposition 13 . 
However, since the mid-1980 s, these programs have received greater 
financial support. 



Oaliftcmuans can avail themselves <tf a vast array of adult 
educational programs. Hieae programs are piwlded by a 
range of institutions including four year colleges and 
universities, proprietaiy sc1kk>u, training centers within 
businesses, and numerous public programs. 

This chiq)ter provides a broad analysis of die extent to 
which public funds support adult and noocredit education 
below die four year col^^e and university level Pint is an 
overview of the adult edncatioa expoiditoces by mijor 
provider. Second is a more detailed analysis of the level of 
effort provided by adult schools and community colics. 
Finally, this chapter will sununaiize die adolt educttion etrorts 
of other providers diat work cooperatively widi adult schools 
and community cdleges. 



Overview of Public Adult Education Providers 



Adult schools and community collies are the largest 
providers of public adult educatioa in California. Yetdiereare 
many other providers diat are supported by puUio funds. 
These include state oocrecdonal fi^ilides, county fails, 
libraries, coUeges and universities, community care facilities, 
and enmloyment and training organizationt. Otiier 
organiaoms such as volunteer and community-based 
organizations frequentiy have cmtracts witii public ag^es to 
provide adult educati(m services. 

Of die agencies for which data were available at tiie time of 
diis report, almost $730 million of suite and federal funds will 
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be available for adult aducadon durins Fiscal Year (FY) 1989.3 
Adult icho(ds will raoeive about Si percent of diit fi|are. 
Ccxmnunity colleges will receive IS percent; the Dqpyi m em 
of Conectiou wiU receive 7 percent; the Job IMninf^ 
Partnenhip Act (JTPA) progtam will receive 10 peioent; 
Employment Traiaing Panel will receive 8 percent; the 
Regioaal Occupadonal Centeni^Plrognms (ROC/P*i) will 
receive S percent, the dlifonia Youth Aulhoriw (CYA) will 
receive 4 percent; the State Libnuy will receive 0.7 percent, the 
County Jails 0.3 percent; and the Califonda Consemtion 
Corps 0.2 percent (See Exhibit 9). Many of these agencies 
transfer funds to (or contract with) cnmnunity-based 
organizations and odier institutions that provide instructional 
services. 



Exhibit 9 

DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA ADULT 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING FUNDS BY PROGRAM 




Adult Education AUocations Adult School Allocations 

by Provider, FY 1989 by Source. FY 1989 

Adult education funding in die 1980's hu been impacted 
most by four major factors. FiM^ibio Immigration Rtiform and 
Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) has quickly swelled die number 
of those seeking instructicm in EiufUsh and citizenship. 
Second, die Greater Avemes for Independence (GAIN) 
program, which helps welfare recipients obtain occi^ational 
skills leading to self-sufficiency, has been a significant 
initiative. Third, a great jnnq> in die prison pqnilation has 
nsulted in enormously increased funding for academic and 
vocational education in die prisons. Foumi, die federal Adu/r 
Education Act and Ubrarf Services Act have devoted 
increasing resources to combuing illiteracy. 

Funding statistics demonstrate die iomacts of these four 
factors. For die combined fiscal years 1988 and 1989, IRCA is 
enected to add $110 million to the budgets of die adult 
schools - an hicrease of 20 percent for dus period. Fbr die 
same period. GAIN is expected to add $S2 million, or roughly 



3 FY 1919 MtauHd figaiM wen ONd Mher d« FY 19n allocMlau bi^^ 
FY 1919. 
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7 percent to the coad»iied budgets of die idult ichooU and 
community collefcs. Priaon propam fondint hu also grown 
rapidly. Bctweea 1982 and 1988» fimdiiif for acadeooic and 
vocttiontl educatioo in California Rate priaoos hu more than 
quadrupled; and more dian doubled between 1984 and 1988 
(See Exhm lOH RnaUy, fodeial AduU Edticadon Aa 
fonding between 198S and 1989 has increased by 26 percent, 
or 9 percent more than the rate of inflation. 

Because of non-comparable funding and participant 
eligibility categories, the extent of. publicly funded adult 
education presented here is an qmroximation. It is also 
undoubtedly undostated. Fdr example: 

• The California Dq)artiiient of Corrections does not 
distinguish between credit and noncredit education 
(academic and vocational), yet tiiey state Oiat very few 
of tiieir education dollars support accredited 
postseccmdary echication. 

• Educational activities such as lectures, forums, and 
discussion groups fiequentiy take place in libraries, but 
these are subsumed under die genual library budget and 
are not counted as adult education programs. 

• The EDq)loyment Developmem Dqiartment, whidi 
administers die federal Job IVaining Partnership Act 
(JTPA) does not coOect data on the amount and mix of 
education and training activities offered (7 each Service 
Delivery Area (SDA) or Private Industry Council (PIC). 
Altiioua a recent smdy of six SDA' s serving 16 percent 
of JTPA paztidpants statewide showed that 28 peioent 
of partidpants received classroom training, the stn^ did 
not indicate the amount {i£. number of student training 
hours), cost, or types of such training. Moreover, 
absolutely no infnmation is available on wheto these 
courses were credit or nmcrediL' 
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• The Department oi Develonaoental Services through its 
state hospitaU ami OQaaDum^ care fidUties o£^ 
education than the 27,000 ADA pcovkkd thiou^ the 
Department of Education, yet dwK learning activities 
for the stthstautiallv handicimped are considered as part 
of diehr tiierapy and not as ewicaticm. 

• Public universities oSier a fidr number of extension 
courses and oAer coinses not taken for credit For 
exanq>le. in 1986-87 the California State Univendty 
System enrolled 34j000 students in noncredit continuh^ 
education courses, and the University of Califbcnia 
system in 1985-86 enrolled 173,000. Since abnoit all 
continuing and extension education is supported by user 
fees, it is not included in tiiis report as puUicly funded 
s^ult e(hication. 

• Public health, law enfoicenaent, and transportation 
agencies provide a fair amount of noncredit education in 
health and safety. Sufficient time was not available to 
include their educati(Kial activities in this report 



Adult Schools and Community Colteges 



Adult schools and comnuini^ colleges are cle«^ the two 
largest providen of public adult education. Those two 
provi^ combined use about two-thirds of identified public 
adult education funds. Since tiiey are die largest pioviders, and 
they have mote accurate data on adult education than Ac other 
providers, analysis of tiieir comUned funding gives us a solid 
foundation for reviewing California's level of response. 

Analysis shows that adult education revenues for these two 
providers draped from 1.3 percent of total General Fund 
expoiditures in FY 1980 to ^proximately 1.0 percent during 
the remainder of this decaoe. As a percentage of totu 
educational aqpenditures, adult education dropped firom 2.5 
oercent in FY 1980 to 1.9 percent during die mid-1980's. 
flowever, this figure was increased to 2.1 percent in FY 1988 
(See Exhibit 11). 
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Exhibit 11 

COMBINED FUNDS FOR ADULT AND NONCREDIT 
EDUCATION AS PERCE HTAGE OF TOTAL FUND 
AND EDUCATION EXFENDITURES IN CALIFORNU, 
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ClwiR«llar><Oflioi,aiifcaiar ' 



In the decade since 1978. state policy has gradually rebuilt 
adult education enrollments and fiuiding in the adult schools 
from their post-Pkoposition 13 ADA low of 147.069 in 1978- 
79. However, despite t 23 percent increase in California's 
population over ase 16. the 1987-88 Average Daily Attendance 
(ADA) of 186,630 was still IS percent bdow the 218.944 
ADA reported in 1977-78 (See Exhibit 12). In the community 
coUeges. however, the 1987-88 ADA of 71.020 wu 12.S 
percent higher dum the 63.103 reported for noncredit courses 
in 1977-78. 
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ExkibitU 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR ADULT AND 
NONCREDrr EDUCATION, 197S48 




BodiM. 



Despite the fact that total ADA levels for adult and 
noncRdtt edncation are iiow asooecUng the le^ 
ago (See Exhibit U), it shodU be loeptln mind that iiiflation- 
adjusted expenditures remain oootidenbly below 1977-78 
levels (See QchiUt 14). Over the last decade total inflation- 
adjusted expenditures fbr adult and noncredit education have 
decreased by 34 peicent 

When expressed in tenm d per capita en>enditures 
public investment in adult educatkm for each Qdifbcnian over 
16 yean of age), tlie decUne over tlie last decade is more 
evidmt. SpedncaUy. die per capita investment in FY 1988 
doQais was $32.43 in 1977-78 oonpired to $17^ in 1987-88, 
for a decade-kmg decline of 46 peioem (See ExiriUt 14). 
Since FY 1984, Iwwever, there has been afanost a $2 Onflatioii- 
adjttsied) per capita increase (76 peioem) in adult and 
nonaedit education enenditnres, u well u a 33 peroem real 
increase in total expenmures (See Exhibit 15). 
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Exhibit 13 

NONCREDIT FUNDING AND AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION, 1977-78 TO IM7-88 (DoUan In ThouHUHlt) 
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Exliibitl4 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR ADULT AND 
NONCREDIT EDUCATION, 1^8-1968 
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Exhibit 15 

TOTAL AND PER CARTA EXPENDITURES FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION, If78-1M8 (FYlMldollwv) 
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The emoUment ind expenditure patterns of the adult 
schools, of course, puiUd the combm e d tgency pitterns. 
Adult scbo(4 enraUments ue growing but are snU down a thud 
since 1978. ADA is down IS peroem. On an inflation- 
acyusted per capita basis, spending for adult edncitiioa has 
increased 26 peiceat since 1984 but is stiU 41 percent lower 
than the FY 1978 leveL In FY 1988 dollars, Odifbcnia's per 
capita expenditure declined firom $21.33 in 1978 vq 1:2.58 per 
adult in 1988 (See Exhibit 16). 
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GROWTH IN C ALIFOPJ«A FVBUC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS AND aJ)JL RELATIVE TO GROWTH IN POPULATION 
OVER 16 YEAR OLDS AND PER CAPTFA EXPENDFTURES 
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Jean EiM, Quifnun, Jmaiy II, 1979. 

Recent growth in enrollment and funding has been due to a 
number of factors. Fbur key ftcton indodes (1) growdi fimds 
allocated to districts particqMtiitt in die Greater Avenues fi>r 
Independence (GAIN) program, (2) growth funding to districts 
with excess demand for EngSsh-as-aSecotidLanfiage (JRSL), 
(3) actual rates of infUmoo that have been less than die 
statutory six percent prognm cost o( living tdtjustment, and (4) 
increased legislative inteiest in issues mat adult edocadon 
addresses (U., adult illiteracy and tcoaoanc development)* 

Changes in die source of funding are perhq>s as significant 
as changes in die amount Prior to Proportion 13, local taxes 
supported ahnost half oi adult and noocredit educatioo (44 
pocent in 1977-78). Today more dian 90 percent of funiding 
for ten audxxized areu oi instruction comes from ADA 
provided duougfa State Adult Education Punds. 

No financial data are kept by die State on die extent to 
which local school districts attract adult learners to fee-based 
courses diat are outside of die ten andiorized areas of 
instruction. However, emoUment data in dioe non-mandated 
courses are kept: Since 1981 diese enndlments have ranged 
between 12 to 14 percent <^ total yeariy enrdlment per year, 
(die average has been 20S,0(X) enroUments per year).^ 
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Expansion due to GAIN and IRCA 



While the state adalt educaiion system has reimined £drly 
stable in the 1980% new wd&re reform and knmi|nitinn 
legislatioii is Ukely to tigntfteiiwiy expand demaoda vpoa die 
s^tem. Spedfiodly. dN<3r«MfrAvtfiiiKf>br/fid9tt^^ 
(GAIN) progran vaqnina diac welfare parddptnts have 
oppotturrittes to remedy basic tidlldeffciencks and cam a MA 
school diploma or Oeaend BdacatioB Development (GiW) 
- ' 'tat between 



certificate! Two recent studies indicated diat 

fourth to half of QAIN-«a^le individuals will need eidier 
elementary or Mgh acfaool basic skills fautroctioQ.* Similariy, 
imr^ffT^t«rift« ri Metnl tm miig wrf i m Reform and Comtrol 
Act of 1986 (IRCA) is expected to swell die demand for 
English-as-a-Second Langoage (ESL) and ddzenship classes, 
as mdtvidaals who obtain t enmor ary legal status must leant or 
study a certain amount cf cngliu and civics in order to 
hecomc permanent resiidents. 

Togedier these programs are expected in FY 1989 to swell 
ADA in die adult schools and commnni^ otdleges by 137,(X)0, 
an increase oi 34 percent over die base program (Sec Exhibit 
17). It should be noted, however, diatdiese augmentations are 
not expected to become part of die base program in subsequent 
years, but th^ are expected to place increased demand on the 
system. 

ExUbUn 

1988-89 ADULT EDUCATION FUNDING BASE AND 
AUGMENTATIONS, ADULT SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNn y COLLEGES 
(Dollars in MiUlons) 



AUOMBNTATIONS 
(SMMUUoo) 

BASBIVNNNO 
(SSIOMnUaafar 




Totd Binding 



OAK (Ml 

Augmentatioa Rinding 



Smtet BwifilAKifikimet. Offleiaf ihsL«|id«i»*AMl)fii,SMnMM0.1MS. 
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THE GAIN PROGRAM 



In the adult ichooU, the GAIN program doubled in lize 
fiom 1^ ADA in 1986-S7 to 3374 ADA in 1987-88. Hie 
FY 1988 GAIN wp e ndl l w of $4J millioo in the adult 
schools, however, wu finr below the aammt tvailable. 
Nevertheless, with more sad more districts oominf on line, 
particularly in Los Angeks, ADA and expenditures could 
easily triple or quadruple in 1988-89. 

State Department of Education staff estimate that more 
than $25 million will be available tot aduh school OAIN 
programs in FY 1989, inchidfa}f growth funds for districts 
participating in GAIN, canyofver unspent finds finm the 
previous year, and a $13 millioo reserve held for these 
purposes by the Department of Fbutace. In addition, GAIN 
may draw m> to $7 million of die $14 million mmpiimtA in 
FY 1989 for die 8 percent setaside of die Job IMning 
Partnership Act (JTPA); die De pai un eu t of Hnance will match 
each dollar ci dg^t percent setaside fonds used for GAIN (Stt 
Exhibit 18). 

Exhibit 18 

GAIN BUDGET BY FUNDING SOURCE, 1988-89 



Source of Fonds for GAIN: Aaeut 
(OOCOOys); 

Dqanment of Social Services (CiM 
Management, l^anqxiitation. Services) S12S.4 

Adult Edocatioo ADA $ u.l 

Communis College ADA $ 9X) 

Job lYainingPannenh^ Act (JTPA) $ 7.0 

Refiigee Assistance $ 3.4 

State General Fkmd: 

JlPA (8% Setaside) $ 72 

New Adult Education Growth $ 42 

TOTAL $1703 



Smnt: CooitMjraf Offiotcf thaUfiilMiv* AiMiyii.SaaraBaM^I)M^ 
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THE IRCA PROGRAM 

The Immifntkn and NionUittto 
ttmpomy re&knis vate ACA to km bitip Eailiih and 
ddxHuhtt In Older 10 qniliy lor pcniiiM^ 

pasdu a IMiem Mt or ^ tridag a OBiniiiiim 
ingtniction ia BnfjMt aad dtfMMWfi the daaaea or ten tem 
becoopleiedbeliraeaite IMi and 30dimooth of teoDporanr 
residency.* TheeuiwulitioBna havt oakddy rwclkd d»en>n^ 
of those leoeMnf &L kmniciion. In 19I7-88. soom 6,000 
ADA and $7.8 mfflkm wen feaented by 83,000 IRCA 
enroUeet. Some $80 BdUlon in fDdeial ftaada (State 
Ugalixatton ImpaaAsststaiictGrwtts) have been bodfeiBd for 
1988-89.1* llie State Deperttnent of Edneatloii (SDE) 
estimates diat in die fiitt qaaner of 1988-89, amcogdmately 
$28.3 milUoa in IRCA Amds were expended, dwreby 
indicating Ae rapid growth of diese programs.^! 



Related Adidt Educatton Prosrams and Providers 



In addition to die adnlt schools and community coUem, 
diere are odier sigi^ifiant providen and fondeis of pubhdy 
supported adult eSication sen^ in California. Infocmadon 
on agency funding for adult and noncredit education was 
summarized in die first part of dus diqMer. This section 
describes die kinds of progianis offored in each agency wUch 
fit die broad definition of adult education, noncre£t education 
for individuals over 16 yean of age. 

REGIONAL OCCUPATION PROGRAMS 

The Regional Occupational Centers and Programs 
(ROC/P*s) are state programs established to optimize die use 
of equipment, foculty and odier resoinces in providing 
centralized vocational training to high school students and 
adults. These pfogranv have most commonly been estaUished 
underdieauqiicesctf County Offices of Education. However, 
a number of ROC^'s have also been created dirough Joint 
PoMfers Agreements between two or more school districts. 



'Kapom faibiiUiHt on dMlutdiV of debility Mtewd or 30aMadi.n 
1« Am^ iMM» Xa^^ AO. UlblMiM Andy*. Smwd^ 

11 mCA BMrtv Kt^far'*^ ^ ■n « >*« '»«^ nwm nwid— . Sua D^fuamt cf BawatioB. IRCA Uirii. 
9.1911. 
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Adult ROC^ ttudeats are interested in obtaining 
vocatioiua training tlM wiU onalify tlMm ibr iimnediaie en^ 
into enmk)yment, and as a fide, do Dol ta^ 
Althoo^ SDB changes in data ooUectioa B roced ui e s BMdce 
trend anahrsis nobkmatie, it a^peais that & fpopoititm of 
adolts in ROCK'S is iacvMslM. Reoem nalysis \nr Sl^'s 
Career Vo(»iioDal FkcMnttion DM^ sk^ 
87, adults coosdtoied more than 40 percent of ROOP 
enrollment, whereas an aaah^ cooducted with CBEDS data 
only two yean before {U., 1984-85) indicated diat adults were 
(mly 17 percent of emviOmenttt 

Assuming diat enndlment proportions by age troop can be 
extrapolated to ADA (ADA cannot be broken down by age 
groopX in 1986-87 some 16^20 ADA and $33.6 million in 
revenues were genemed by adidt students hi ROOFs. This 
ADA is 6.7 pereent of die combined 251,950 ADA geneiated 
by adult and noncredit educadon in the adult schools and 
community colleges in 1986-87." 



C ALIFORNU DEPARTMENT OF 
CORRECTIONS 



Section 2054 of the Penal Code audiorizes die Director of 
Corrections to estaUish chuses for inmates by utilising 
California Department oi Corrections (GDQ personnel or by 
entering mto an agreement widi schod districts or odier 
educational entities. The purpose oi dttse classes is to help 
inmates in^ve tiidr ddlu in order to function better hi the 
institution, compete in the community, <x return to a us^ 
life. 

Both academic and vocaticmal education are inchided as 
line items m die CDC budget In recent vears diese budgets 
have enjoyed heahhy mcreases, yet after adjusting for inflation, 
they are not increasmg as fast as die prison population. 
Between 1985 and 1988. for example, die prison population 
increased by 60 percent, compared to a 38 pocent increase m 
educational expoiditures (See Exhibit 19). This translates to a 
9.2 percent dn^ m real educational omenditures per inmate 
between 1985 and 1988 (from $694 to $630 in 1985 doUan). 



U 19I647 npoMd by Cnw Voctfioad Pkcpmiiaa DivWBB. 1^ 
Hfm Cor «OT olidaid Crom SIS'! VoeMiand 

TmlmiHgDtavttj mid FamtlngSjtlnu/0raAlNErmtmMm,S»eiwamm. PiywdfaMwwwwDMWMlwaMMdRiiMich 
AitoriiM, ?niiwiilw 1916, pigt 16. 

U BoidlniM flgm pnwiM by Cmtr VocMkoal PnpHMiaB 
DtpMnMBi of BdncMioo. 
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Exhibit 19 

STATE PRISON POPULATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS, IMOTO 1968 




On September 19, 1988 some 18 peicent of the institational 
populaticm d 73.645 were on edncational assignment^ The 
academic programs in which tbey participated inchided ESL. 
Adult Basic Education. Oenend Education Development 
Diploma (GED) certificate piq^aration. high school diploma, 
pre-release training, college programs, and what CDC calls 
^unique" programs ie.g^ spedd educatixm. music, healtfi and 
fitness, parenting. TV production, victim rights). Vocational 
programs included training in 56 occupational arras, 
apprenticeship training, ucensure training, and job 
development and placeooent 

CDC educational personnel estimate that less than 10 
percent of the academic and vocational instruction is 
accredited. While statistics on credit versus ncNicredit 
participation are not kept, the CDC estimate seems reasonable 
m light of the following 1987-88 data: 



rlWt. 
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• One-thiid of iimiates were non-English qMaldng. 

• 57 percent did not graduate from high school 

• 54 percent read below the 9th grade level. 

• 52 percent were either unenqiloyed or employed less 
than six consecutive months before being committed to 
inis(ML 

• In 1987-88, some 4,616 inmates obtained ekoaentaxy, 
high school or literKy diplomas compared to 71 inmates 
who received an asaodata of vts or sdertce decree. 

• Average enrollment (at any one time) in voccdonal 
programs in 1987-88 eaaakd 3,127, yet only 2^ in 
the couise of the year Mtieved vocational certificatea of 
axnpletion/achieveflaNit, yt/Uch may or may not have 
been obtained duxw^ accredited courKS.u 

In rhe course of conducting dds inquiry, no fonnal studies 
were found on die effectiveness of inmate education 
in State prisons. Infioraiil discussiottt with oooectional 
educators, however, Suggests that nu^ ire oonoemed widi 
staff burnout and tihe need for staff training k modem 
instructicHud techniques. Cunri^anniisfieqoeiidypaMive^ 
stale and cumbersome and unrelated to contexts wh^ inmates 
find meanin«;ful. As a result die learning rate in subyects like 
ESL and Basic EducaticHi is mndi slower than officials would 
like.M 



COUNTY JAILS 



County jails house long-term pre-trial adults (Class 2) and 
sentenced prisoners (Class 3). Many are undereducated, 
h(»neless, or previously institutionalized in jails, mental 
hospitalSi halfway houses, and odier community care facilities. 

County jails are directed by Title IS, Section 1061 of die 
California Admimtradve Code to provide inmates widi 
educational services. Although compliance with titis directive 
is one of die many items reviewed in a jdl *s annual inq)ection, 
the amount of education and training provided is in reality at 
die discretion of die jail administrator. 



IVifnM lr<<^. Gilifgaik Dip^^ 
t6 j^mpiiQog of Mvtmi 4 
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For inmaies in naott county jails, no educational p wy ami 
aitmilafale. mfftt^fnmmoe^MbtfaMmonptjU 
jail't leaenl <Mlitf«g bodiet* nioit jaiU uae tfieir MM 
resomcettoo fe w te iMflt. However, ft ttMimi in Swtioo 
A (tf the Stair StM Fmi (U^^tA^ Aml^ Uae No. 
6100^138^1) ptovides mote iuk n tamoa to vim ichool 
districts for iBBMie edocaiiaL Ahaoit tlnee-fovtht of this 
anwont goes to the Hadenda La PneaiB School Diattlct tt> 
provi(k educatioiiid services to the UtAoMles County jaU^ 
It should be noted that these ftmds xefanbune districts tor 
expenses aheady inconed; oaier districts widi large county 
don't apply for diese foods because diey chooae not lo 
allocate school diArict funds in advance to get an inmate 
education progiam started. 

Anodier budget line item (Line 6100-106-001) of about 
$0.5 million pr^kks conectiottal education foods to dvee 
county offices of edneatkm, namefy. Oontn Costa, Marin and 
Riverside. Appioxunat^ 60 percent of diis amount goes to 
the Conox Costa County Office of Education. 

Like the educational budget for die Dq>artment of 
CoTfections, which has inoeaaed along widi die rise in 
State prison popoktkn, dedicated ed u ca ti onal fimds for 
inmates in county jails h«w risen along witii die increase hi die 
number i n carcer a te d . However, die rate of faioeaae ht real 
(inflation-adjotted) educational spendhig hu been much less 
than die mte of mcrease hi die jail population (Set Exhibit 30). 
Also, it shouM be noted diat die eAMttional faivostmeat in state 
prison inmates is much greater dian die investment in county 
jail mmates. In 1987-88. for example, edn ca tt o nal spen^ 
per inmate in the state prisons was approximately $727, 
whereas for die county jails die annual investment by die State 
was rou^y $42 per capitn.^ Of courK, ooimQr funds 
probably add a litde to diis total, but it would be safo to say 
that die state prisons more generously fund inmate educational 
programs. 



17 bebdw ooty ilM line itaou meatiaaed d»v« fw 10 Khool dii^ 
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Exhibit 20 

COUNTY JAIL POPULATION AND EDUCATION $ 



70 




-130 



- 110 



SMMff BdMfamlMi: AmMt i§§L iMT, im MP. OOkM d fim 

todt tfaw coKQf oflkM iJiPKiBi far nniwninMl ifnaioA MtadMte: IMt 
iti|wHi»L^|liiirfMW|,CiMfanitoao«iiofC^ 



Funds for conectkmil educttkm within Oounty Jails 
support a wide variety of iTOgrams, such as tttto^ 
basic sldUs, career develofmient axid employability skiUt, iSL 
(this is growing), fine arts, parenting, GED pitpanttioa and 
testing, substance abuse education and college-level courses. 
As ^ be discussed in die chapter on Literacy, several 
CQfrecti(Hial educadrai programs use die California Adult 
Student Assessment System's (CASAS) Enq;>k^ment 
Conqieten^ System (ECS) test to assess progress in acquiring 
eoqiloyatrility cooqietencies. 

The challenM of providing educad<»i to county jail inmates 
is somewhat different than the challenge in the state prisons. 
In die county jails, die lengdi <tf stay is varied, fitequmtor short, 
and unmedicttble. Inmates are younger and firequendy accord 
less value to educadon than older inmates. As jails become 
more crowded, there is also the issue about where to conduct 
educaticmal activities. There are ^>ace problems even in new 
jails, where reserved space for education had not been set 
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aside. Coxnalttivdy, these fftcnn make kdifiScsk 10 plan 
budget mBAiiSngfkd odaeaiioaal activi^ 

In cootmc to the Dcnrtment of Ooneetioiis wUcfa can 
advocate for fimdt dkaciqr lo the Qetvenior, OouDty JaOt do 
nothavece&tnladvocMywhhaooaaoMavokeq^viOB. Tbe 
Boaid of Conectioiit Ivtf M veiaM ifiiM }a fdnntta 
County Jail inrnttes and represent Sheriffs who feaenlly hvft 
other priorities. 



C ALIFORNU YOUTH AUTHORITY 



Juvenile (rffenden, 96 peicett of n^ioin ne 16 yoan and 
older, have opjMctmiities fbr edncatiaii at aU Cal^^ 
Authority (CTrA) institutions. EaroUmeott in edu ca tio n a l 
activities in 1987-88 were 6,918. up one pecseat from the 
previous year.v The averafe Mty popolamm of youAs 16 
years and over during the same year wu 8^402, suggesting that 
a majority paitidpate in some form (rf sdKxding. 

In 1986-87, available educational funds jumped firom an 
estinuuedl^ million to $2B million. In part, this increase wu 
in reroonse to the sharp 31 percem rise in die institittiooa&xed 
population between 1984-85 and 1986-87 (See Exhibit 21). 

CYA educational programs inchide many of the pcogiams 
tiiat would be found in a Msical high school. Incinding 
academic, vocational and necuu education (special edu c a t io n 
includes programs for the Limited English Proficient and Ac 
mentally handicapped). Students are eacouafed eidwr to 
c(xnplete tii^ his^ sdiool dfadoma or obtain a QED 
certificate. Hiere are also coUege-levtl courses and vocational 
educati<m fbr hi|^ schod grsduiues. No statistics are kqK on 
whether courses are credit or noncredit 



ilMl>«itlMBn.teCklita^Bo«darCDnMiiaMiipaiMdJiMtaIT19l7.ihteoa^ 

iMMtadwieoMkoryMsX 11w«««a|«lagdiar«n|OMioapioiwMdiaBl00dq«ifiDiMiM 
• dm m nmovtd mii M eooai. 
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Esktbit21 

ESTIMATED EDUCATIONAL KXPENDirURES AND 
AVERAGE DAILY POifSATIOII FOR CAUFORNU 
YOUTH AUTBORnY, lY IMl-lMI 



Yav liMMlMl hMSSb) Mi, A« 

mnm^ pwADP anmt 



1980-81 


17J043 


SJ039 


$3382 


$4^ 


1981-82 


19;278 


S.902 


$3304 


$4327 


1982-83 


20.190 


S.S12 


$3,663 


$4311 


1983-84 


20380 


sjai 


$3,626 


$4j097 


1985-86 


20.100 


6313 


$2.9S0 


$3jQS6 


1986^ 


27^ 


7JM8 


$3,701 


$3,701 


1988-89 


28^1 


8.S9S 


$3332 


NA 
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THE JTPA PROGRAM 



The Job Training Partnersidp Act (JTPA) was establisbed 
as a federally-funded program to provide tu^^amBX and 
training sendees to disadvantaged youths sod andts, <Mflr 
w(»lcers, and disfdaoed workers. Hie Employinent 
Development Deparnoent adminisien die program at die State 
level in aocoid widijpdicy estabUshed by die State Job 
Tndning Coonlinating Council (SJTCC). Hiese programs are 
cnaerated at die local level by SI Service Ddivery Areas 
(SDA's) and Private Industry Councils (PIC*s). 

The lar^t fiscal conyonent is Tide II-A funds, which 
provide basic job training and eoqiloyment services. Under 
Title n-A. 78 percent of die funds are allocated to the SDA's; 
of the remaining 22 percent, 3 percent go to train dder 
workers, 8 percent to provide basic Utera^ services to adults, 
as well as educadonu services for pardcqiants in the GAIN 
(welfare reform) jnogram; 6 percent for incentive awards and 
technical assistance to SDA's; and 5 peroent for state 
adndnistraticm. 

JTPA funds die usual types of classroom training diat have 
been characterisdc of public employment and tndning 
promms over die last 20 years, such as adult basic education, 
GED iseperatkm, vocational training, and career guidance and 
devdopooent Aldioudi no statistics are kept by die State on 
the number, types, and nnx of training programs, and whedier 
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they an credit or noocredit, it is estimated (wUh the help of 

to spead imriiiMlsly $70 iiiiaQO 

Msittinoe) appropriMtat on noocgedit edacati on . ' * 

EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PANEL 

The Eii^>loymB&t TViininf Panel (ETP) uses a 0.1 peroem 
payroU tax to fimdcoovaiiiBt 10 lifae aiid ttaiii woriDBca wto 
dran^ uueuiptoymeat faMBanoe or ntiaia cooptny 
enmloyeea wlw am VUtf to loae tfadr joba becanae d 
teAwtogteal obaoto accitoe, This pw|ro oownoaly 
contracts diiwdy iRMiaB)ployon»wlK>provMa oakling 
jc^orthnidioaeDOoainciofa. Eflapbym tie paid for toMai 
costs at a pra-anaaied lue If cainees an cindoy«d ma 
retained fiorM days aflerooiBBlBiloB of tntefaif. BBBpkaateis 
placed on traiidng only fbr eriatag fob ombIiiis uA payiiit 
only when trainees ase^aced on a job. Thdainf is fbcosed 
tightly on job-speci& sloUs. 

Since 1983. die ElPprognmhu trained andpUnedahnost 
50.000 people at costs avoagini about $2,500 per trainee. 
Apprmimaidy 50.000 additioaal tiafaiees aie now in the "pi^ 
line". So ftr. ETP hM spent about $277 million at a rate of 
about $55 million a year. Under its current fim£nikwd.tUs 
program is expected to train approximately 20.000 wotken a 
year. 

CALIFORNIA CONSERVATION CORPS 

The California Conservation Coq>s (CCC) provides 
CaHforaia youdi ages 18-23 with opportunides to acquire 
enmloyaUe skills and cootribate to the oonaervation oi 
aUfomia's public lands dnoogh woric expeiience. At present 
there are appnndmately 2.100 Coipa members enrolled. The 
CCC annual budget hu remained at about $55 miUion over the 

last few years. 

At a cost of approximately S12 million a year. CCC 
provides a wide variety of edocadon and training actWities. 
CCC chancterizes dieae u behig either contracted tnining or 
Corps trahdng. Contracted training costs about $400,000 a 
year and is provided ddier by outside agendes (oommnnihf 
colleges usea 47 percent of diese ftmds hi 1986-87) or by CCC 
staff. Contracted trainhig hidudes bask: skills. ESL. GED 
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pitpnttioB, voetdooal edaetdoo and fettenl academic 
educatioo. AmllpcioeiitafBisliQrooUeiedaMet^ 

Oom indbiiig ia coadlBied tt ptit ofooieiiii opentkiat 
and iadudea remediation emer nidBiiei aad awemwim. 
vocatioaal tnUsf. and yfkmim umnm&n rnt^ b 
198748 mimmmmdm^mntiCism rakkm were 
provided ttiinim at m laiwaiHtr bm of IjOtOOaM ftftwA 
statiatica aie not kapc « wlwiiar OCT provided trldaiflila 
credit or aoncvedit, aaaliiia cf ibe typea and amoonia of 
training auggeaia dMt only one-imi ia fat cndit lea^ tt a 
postaeooDdaiy degree or vocational oerdficaae. 

In additiottio oootraeied and Coips training. OOC hu a 
small scale "barter^ anangenmii widi a few ooOegea and 
universities in which advoBitv penoond provide instroctioo 
in basic dolls in exchange for conservation wock on die 
campuses. 



CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY AND PUBUC 
LIBRARIES 



The State Ubiaiy and local public libraries provide a 
number of adult learning services. Since 1985 die Qdiftiniia 
State Libruy has received State funds lo ooeraie the Califomia 
Literacy Campaign (CLC), wliicli hM reoendy been 
ausmented by die new FamiUea fer Literacy ftogiam. In 
1987-88. die Library provided $4.S million in gnuita. or 
approximately 38 percent of its local assistance allocadon, to 
approxiautdy 60 of die State's 169 pubUc libraries to oondnct 
local CLC programs (See Exhibit 22). 
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ExklMtU 

CALIFORNIA LTTEEACY CAMPAIGN FitOGRAM 
STATISTICS im-im (DoOum fai ThooMHHii) 



CHniryi 


ues: 


am 




IMk 


sr 


TolilPiBdlip 






$4,035 


t4J35 


isjiss 


ajCRwBngat% 
ofLBmyLocii 


26.8% 


31.8% 


34.8% 


37.3% 


414% 


Nmnlw of Pferlici- 
pgdof LBnriM: 


46 


46 


SO 


60 


NA 


Nmnbcrof Ptftici- 
pidof LMmen: 


S/XX) 


6.700 


8.100 


9.700 


NA 


Number, of 
Litncy Tutors 


3.000 


4.800 


6.300 


8300 


NA 


Number Retoab 


3A)0 




4.1S0 


6.100 


NA 




t» Stall Ltkmf, Ammm 









CLC ittenmtt to provide literacy tnining to Imdcott" 
illitentBS, thatit, to the one-fourth of the foncQonally iUkenle 
population who speak English as Aeir primary langoafe and 
are the hardest to reach. Local CLC programs employ a 
community-based appioftch in which they assess the levels of 
literacy and literacy pioviders in the target ndghbcKfaoods and 
then design a program that fills |i delivery sytiini gap. CLCis 
primaiily a ooe-txH»e delivery system with a hnvy rdiance 
on trained volunteers. This is snnested bv the Ubniy's 
program statistics which show that^ 1987-88, some 8400 
volunteer mtors served 9,700 adnlt learners, and made 6,100 
referrals to other agencies providing literacy training (See 
Exhibit 22). 



Mi^or Findings 



Following are the rmioc findings on California's levd of 
effort in adult educndon. 

(1) Public Adult Education Costs About $730 MllUon. 
Almost $730 million of state and federal fends are 
roent each year on adult and noocredit education in 
CaUfomia. The adult schools itcdve about 51 percent 
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of this iniount, the coaununity colleges IS percent, tfie 
Job Training Pfeitnership Ptogrtm 10 peicent» the 
Deptrtment ctf Conections 7 percent, me Re^ontl 
OccupttioQal Genten^grtms 5 peicent, and : her 
providers about 12 percent 

(2) Welfare Refonii» Iniiiilmtioii and Prison 
Educatton ire Increasint Expenditures. General 
adult education funding in recent years has been 
impacted niost by new immigration and welfare reform 
le^slation» as well as a huge jump in the prison 
population. 

(3) Public Funds for Adult Education have Declined. 
Adult education revenues for the adult schools and 
community colleges droroed from 13 percent of total 
General Fund expenmtures in FY 1980 to 
approximately one potent durins the renudnder of tiiis 
decade. As a percentage ci total spmding for 
educati(Hi, adult eoucation dropped from 2.5 percent in 
FY 1980 to 1.9 percent during the mid4980*s. 
However, this figure was increased to 2.1 percent in 
FY 1988. 

(4) Adult Education Fundiiig and Participation 
Increasing in Recent Years, But Still Signiflcantiy 
Below 1978 Levds. Over the last deca^ total 
inflation-adjusted expenditures for adult ana noncredit 
education have decreased by 34 percent, while per 
capita expendinires declined by 46 percent However, 
since 1984, total real expenditures have increased by 
35 percent, and per capita expenditm^r^ are up 26 
percent Tliis growth in recent years is due to uAIN 
and IRCA and the excess demand for EnjUsh-as-a- 
Second Language. Talcen toge^, the uAIN and 
IRCA programs are expected to swell ADA in die 
adult schools and community colleges by 137,000, for 
an increase of 54 percent over the t^se progran. 

Adult education within California is provided by a variety 
of public and private instinitions. Adult schools and 
community colleges command two-thirds of public adult 
education funds. A better picture of adult education within 
these two providers can be gained by reviewing the number of 
participants and the types of instruction tiiey utilize. 
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PUBLIC ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND PARTICIPANTS 

Since 1978 enrollments and ADA have slated markedly toward 
English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) and programs for Older Adults and 
away from Vocational Education. 



nThis chapter describes the mix of adult education 
programs and participants in California adult schools. It will 
cover: 

• Overviewof Authorized Areas of Instruction 

• Participation in ABE and ESL Programs 

• Geogn|>hic Distribution of Programs 

• Concurrent Enrollment 

Review of these issues demonstrates a diverse educational 
program that is being progresdvdy dominated by English-as-a- 
Second Language and Adult Basic Education. 



Overview of Ten Authorized Areas of Instruction 



Currently, 228 out of 388 school districts operate state 
funded adult educatim programs. These districts provide 
instruction in ten specified areas. These ten authorized 
instructional areas include: 

(1) English-as-a-Second Language 

(2) Handicapped Programs 

(3) Vocational Training 

(4) Programs fOT Older Adults 

(5) Hi^ School Uvel Basic Skills 

(6) Elementary School Level Basic Skills 

(7) Parent Education 

(8) Qtizenship Education 

(9) Health and Safety Instruction 

(10) Home Eccmomics 

Participation in these ten areas, as measured by Average 
Daily Attendance (ADA) varies greatly (See Exhibit 23). 
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Exhibit 23 

ADULT EDUCATION INSTRUCTION AREAS 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE (ADA), 1987-88 




0 20 40 <0 » too 



Thni— iili 

Since the ten authorized instructicmal areas of the adult 
education program are state-supported, districts usually offer 
them free of charge, although the^ may elect to charge fees for 
registration and materials. Districts that provicte courses 
beyond these ten areas, however, charge student fees to support 
the additional costs of such instruction.^) 



ENROLLMENT TRENDS 



The mix of programs offered through public school adult 
education shifted alvuptly foUowing die passage of Proposition 
13 and has changed steadily since dien. In 1978 one-third of 
California's 2.6 millicm enrollments were in courses that would 
not be autiiorized by today's adult education legislation. These 
included courses in foreign languages, fine arts, arts and crafts, 
driver educati(n, dance and physical education (See Exhibit 
24). 



234i«A JUmmIIm te CaHfrnml* f nMk SthotU, Office of Hm Lagiibiiv* Amtya, SMumHio. Aaput 198S. Ptie 6. 
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Exhitlt24 

ENROLLMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN UNIFIED AND HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1977-78 



PncrmStpiaat: EuvOmM: tngnrnf ^(■iB&) 



CnrrcBtMiadated 
InstructioDal Areas: 



•Adah Bask Edocatiai 


339«766 


13.0% 


$ 26.0 


•High Scbod Diploma/QED: 






8j0 


^Efi$lm5p0€Ch (ESL) 






46JJ70 


9 /ML 


dO 








*M 


•ScckUStKdm 




• /ML 




Sub-Total 


272,799 


10,4% 


20J 


*Citixauhip 


17.«72 


.7% 


lA 


•Vocational Ed & Buabieaa 


459.773 


17.6% 


352 


♦SubrtirttiiDy Handicapped 


104,06S 


4.0% 


8.0 


•Parent Educatkm 


128.200 


5.0% 


10.0 


••Health & Safety 


142378 


53% 


11.0 


••Older Adoha^Omncology 


96.613 


3.7% 


7A 


••Homemakins/Hoaie Economica 


182.622 


7.0% 


14.0 


TOTAL: 


1,743,891 


67.0% 


$133 J 


Camm Non-Mmdaled 








Instructioiiftl Are^: 








••Foreifn Languagca 


84331 


3.0% 


S 6.0 


**Hne Am k Music 


197346 


7.6% 


15.2 


••Driver Education 


48.01S 


2J0% 


4.0 


••Foruma & Lecture 


121.975 


4.7% 


9A 


••Decorative Arts & Crafts 


183.473 


7.0% 


14jO 


••Health & Physical Education 


170353 


63% 


13.0 


••Civic Education 


59.969 


23% 


4.6 


TOTAL: 


t65jU2 


33.1% 


$ 66.2 



^IsftniotioniiiMidaiodbySB 154 Mid AB 2190 for 1971-79 School Yetr. 

^^Instraclkm Mt nandaisd by 9m» Uw for 197S-79 School Ytir. 

Somrtt! Adah EdDGMioeCoattBiiisaNmliQBr Jen Eit«,Chttim^ 
1979. InfonBitioa supplied by CaUfofiia Slate Depuen^ 
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Siitct 1978 emoUinents and ADA have shifted maitodly 
toward Endish-at-a-Seoood Language (ESL) and pratgnnu for 
Older Adults. ESL as a percentage of total enrollments has 
remained at about 2S peroeat since 1981. However, as a 
percent of total ADA, ESL has risen from 33 to 41 percent 
between 1985 and 1988 ($ee Exhibits 25 and If). 

Reductions in relative enrollment have come primarily in 
the area of vocational education. Whereas enrdlments in 
vocational and business counes decreased from 16 to 13 
percent of the total between 1981 and 1987 (See ExMUt 25), 
the propOTtion of total ADA in vocational programs declined 
from 23 to 14 percent (See Exhibit 26). Total vocational ADA 
declined by 35 percent, between 1985 and 1988 (See Exhibit 



Other trends show slight ADA increases in citizenship and 
high school and elementary basic skills. Data also show an 
ADA decline, despite an oxrollmenK increase, in health and 
safety programs (See Exhibits 25 and 27). 



Exhibit 25 

PERCENT OF ANNUAL ENROLLMENTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION BY SUBJECT AREA 



Area of Study: 


1980-81: 




198<-87: 


Elementary Basic SkiUs 


3.8 


33 


3.2 


Secondary Bisic Skills 


12.2 


12.1 


13.9 


ESL 


24.7 


24.9 


25.1 


Citizenship Training 
Vocationu Prognms 


OJ 
16.S 


OS 
ISjO 


0.5 
12.9 


Homemaking 


2.6 


1.4 


13 


Parent Eductokm 


5.6 


5.4 


5.1 


Older Adults 


6.9 


9.8 


9.3 


Health MdSafe^ 
^)|)Rnticeship nogranis 


5.6 
0.9 


6A 
03 


10.5 
0.7 




6.9 


6.1 


5.4 


All Other Ptograms 


13J 


I4j0 


12.1 



Smuw; CtXI»iU<«£tfaMl(M£iira(llMMrDtfa,SlaMDKi«tiiiM 
SMiiiiieaiQ,0cMterl9tl 



N»lt: ftfOHUnuyiMtaullOOdwiotoaadini. 
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Exhibit 26 

PERCENT OF ANNUAL AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE (ADA) IN ADULT EDUCATION BY 
INSTRUCTIONAL AREA, 1985-1988 



InstroctfonalArca: Nttwtof <ll ADA: 

IMS: 19M: ltt7: 198S: 



Adult Schoob: 



EtementKy Basic Skills 


SjO 


4.6 


4.8 


S.1 


ifigh School Basic Skills 


83 


9.6 


8.9 


8.9 


ESL 


32.8 


37;6 


39.9 


40.9 


Qtizendi^) 


0.4 


OA 


0.4 


03 


Subttanlially Httidic^iped 


15.5 


15j6 


15.0 


14.9 


Vocatioaal Education* 


23.2 


16.6 


153 


14.2 


Parent Education 


43 


4.2 


4.0 


33 


Okler Adults 


83 


93 


9.7 


10.0 


Health A Safety 


1.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


Hkxne Economics 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Total: 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 



Commimity Colleges: 



Basic Skills 


9.9 


83 


8.5 


NA 


High School Dq>loma/G£ J). 


4.4 


5.1 


4.4 


NA 


ESL 


35.2 


37.1 


373 


NA 


atizen^p 


0.2 


0.2 


02 


NA 


Substantially Handicapped 


113 


10.7 


93 


NA 


Vocational Education* 


233 


23.9 


23.4 


NA 


Parent Education 


2X> 


13 


1.9 


NA 


Okler Adultt 


8.9 


8.2 


93 


NA 


Health A Safety 


2.1 


2.1 


2.3 


NA 


HomeEconoQiKS 


Z4 


23 


2.9 


NA 


Total: 


lOOJ) 


100.0 


100.0 


NA 



* Ihflwiftt AppffifriT*ft**Y 

Smn$t AdnltSchQQtADA: Adok Bdactfkm UidK, StiM D^wtM 
ffioraiM9-A). ComnwBiiyCoBeieADA: Bdiiciihii8l Sttnjrt lod Bv^l^^ 
^ f,«^iw *# hm^m^ raHfa«ti> Cammiaity CoUfM flfatoi Pigim m csloilaiid AD A, M 
npoftod*) 
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Exhibit 27 

ADULT EDUCATION AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE BY INSTRUCnONAL AREA RANKED 
BY PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1984-85 TO 1987-88 

iBstractfoBalAm: ADA »y Yean 



198S: 1986: 1987: 198Si Pmcat 



lM5t0 

MMt 

Rcctnt 
Yew: 



Adult Schoob: 



Eoflvdi-w-a-Seooiid Lia|na|i 


57^31 


66.055 


73J12 


76.269 


^nM 


(XderAdnlu 


\4M0 


16^609 


17J67 


18,589 


♦ 25.1% 


OdsMiilttp 


777 


717 


801 


9a 


♦ 22X>% 


Hi|ii School Basic Ski&i 


14419 


ld,775 


16.417 


16j573 


♦ 14.8% 


Elementary Banc Skflli 


1.128 


1,164 


8,761 


9,581 


♦ 15% 


SabfttodaDy Handkafiped 


7fM5 


27.402 


27^669 


27430 


♦ Xl% 




1,49S 


1.5>2 


1^ 


1,514 


♦ 1J% 


PanatBdQGatkB 


7.492 


7.427 


7.353 


7.092 


•53 


HoakhJbSafbiy 


1^16 


1.597 


1.690 


lj616 


. 15.7% 


Vocadoiul Educaiion* 


40.611 


29.210 


28,076 


26,539 


•34.6% 


Total: 


17a;274 


175,SSS 


183p516 


186^ 




Community Colleges: 












Home Boonomicf 


13S1 


1.616 


1.940 


NA 


♦ 405% 


HeakhJb Safety 


1J227 


1303 


1^2 


NA 


♦ 28.1% 


Older Axhiltt 


4.917 


5.119 


6.293 


NA 


♦ 210% 


EngKilHU-a-Sooood Language 


20.175 


23.083 


25.187 


NA 


♦ 25X)% 


Vocatkmal Edocadon* 


13.646 


14.901 


15.800 


NA 


♦ 15.8% 


High Sdml Diploma/O.EJ). 


2^ 


3.1S9 


2,956 


NA 


♦ 15J% 


Panne Effaicaiioa 


1.124 


1.134 


1.261 


NA 


♦ 112% 


CitijDC&tfa^p 


115 


120 


119 


NA 


♦ 3.5% 


Sobttaniiany Handicap^ied 


6.464 


6.648 


6.602 


NA 


♦ 11% 


BaiicSkilli 


5^ 


5.175 


5.761 


NA 


♦ 1.2% 


Total: 


57,367 


52,288 


67^1 


NA 





* laclndei Appnodoaiiup 

iMMMff.- AdohSdwolADA: StaloDnafimentorEaDeadoo AdnhBdiiGaiioo: 
StaodaiDi and Bvanaooo UwL 

N§l§t Cammrnkf rrfliy ADA wmm alaAMt»A ftw n»«f^j> p^ tftft on tf ti y 
ca l c n ia tioo i w«i nado for 1985-1987 only. 
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REASONS FOR TRENDS 



The Office of the Legislative Analyst suggests these trends 
can be explained by demogiaphk changes, as well as other 
factors: 

• Immigrttion and ntCA. Demand for ESL instruction, 
which comprises 41 petoent of the program's ADA, is 
increasing, primarily because of hi^ rates of foreign 
immignnon into Califocnia. Demand for BSL 
instruction is expected to increase futdier due to die 
federal ImndgnttUm Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 
1986, which requires aliens applying for legalizatioo to 
either (1) demonstrate their proficiency in English, U^. 
history, and government, or (2) be enndled m courses 
leading to such pn^ency. 

• bicreadng Size of Older Population. Demand for 
courses serving older adults is increasing due to die 
general aging of the State's population and to more 
aggressive marketing diese courses by school districts 
in senior centers and nursing homes. 

• Increased Importance of High School Education. 
Demand for high school basic skills instruction is 
increasing because (1) today's adults place a high value 
on high school diplomas and (2) hi^ school students 
are enrolling in adult educatira programs to meet 
inax«^ gnduation requirements.^ 

• AIDS and Concern Over Public Health. Increasing 
enrollments in health and safety al(mg with a declining 
ADA is probably due to shorter self-contained courses 
that address immediate cmmnunity health needs such as 
AIDS. 

• Educational Requirements of GAIN Wdfiare 
Reform. Demand for high school and elemenuuy basic 
sldll instruction, as well as ESL, is expected to increase 
in the future due to the educational reqiiirements of the 
Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) progranL 
This measure requires all welfare recipients who are 
deficient in basic skills or who lack a high school 
diplonui (oc its equivalent), to woric toward a general 
education devel(q>ment (GED) certificate. As a result, it 
is projected that an estimated 75,000 GAIN participants 
will be referred to adult education profframs he services 
in 1988-89, at a cost of $170 miUion (See Exhibit 18). 
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• Higher Costs of Vocttfctnsl Programs. Many districts 
repon that vocational eoroUmeats have declined because 
the unit rate (revenue limit) does not wppon 
occupatiwud tnuidng classes. Rather than lose money 
on these classes, some districts decide to close diem.» 

Additional foices may also impact diese participati(m 
trends. Specifically, high drop out rates at die secondary level 
have umkMihtaUy incressed die need for remedial basic 
education for many addts. Further, demognq[rfdc shifts 
increasing die average age of die California poinilation sre 
likely to cause greater «nand for programs dealing with 
health and tqncs pertinent to die elderly.M 



FUNDING SOURCES 



The approved 1988-89 budget for public school adult 
educadcm totals $366 milli(m. Of diis amount, $276.9 million 
(76 pocent) is fitnn die state's General Fund and $89. 1 millicm 
(24 percent) is from federal funds, including $80 million from 
IRCA. 

State financial support is provided in die form of ADA for 
each district's adult educaticm program. ¥oc each district, 
current law limits die amount of adult ADA diat die state will 
fund to a pre-specified amount (known as its "allowaUe" ADA 
level) based on die level of adult ADA funded by die state in 
1979-80 (die base year). Each district's state appordonment is 
then determined by multiplying its actual or allowable level of 
ADA (whichever is less) by a funding rate known as the 
"revenue limit" In 1988-89. die limit wUl average $1370 per 
unit of ADA. Current law fiirdier provides for a 2.S percent 
"growdi" adjustment to each district s allowable level of ADA 
and a 6.0 percent annual cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) to 
each distrfet's revenue UsmtV 

Federal funding, audiorized by die Adult Basic EducaAon 
Act (ABE), is allocated among qualifying districts based on 
each district's level of adult ADA. Federal law requires 
districts to use these funds to swplement and not supplant 
State and local programs. The C5alifomia State Plan allows 
districts to apply for ABE funds to meet the priorities of 
elementary basic skills, ESL. and worlqplace literacy and 
employabdity skills. The total amount of money available is 



2S R)r exjunpk am dinikt npoitt u awm COM of S2^ pw vocMiaBd ADA. 
voG«ioiuledne«kmuidSlifi59perADAforROQPvoG«iaad*dainiica. 

M iVtd Ben. iUWI Ai«c^«M MMi/bra CftMxiiw Sli<r, Back^^ 
Edttettiim.SKnmenlo.Novciiibwll.lW8. 

27 llieSMe, however, hM DM imiied the 2JpeionitiowihedjaMmcM for 1^ Indeed, diniictt have had lo epoiy 

for'uu|tted|iowth*ioacoaiiiiiodaieincfeaiedESLaad^GAINaannBMM*. AlM,dieSleiedoeiBctiieGesiaiay|iantilMAdl A 
potent oiNt-of-liviiigadjnftiMal (COLA). In IWS^.ifaeCOLA watdoeeriofoiirpareaM. 
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divided by the number ai approved ADA in the priority areas. 
This amcHUt is currently $45 per AD A. and it is used prixnazily 
to purchase supplementary materials and tutoring services for 
elementary sutjects, as well as for program evaluation. 
Currently. 120 of the 228 distiictt with a base program qualify 
for and receive federal finds; the remaining 108 districts do 
not aroly for funds becraseth^ dwse not to partidpate in die 
fedena program. Anodier 160 districts do not apply because 
they don't have a base prognun. 



Participants in Adult Basic Education and ESL 
Programs 



Unfortunately, data are not routinely collected cm the 
characterisdcs ot participants in all the 10 tuthorized areas of 
instructi<XL However, because of federal repenting 
requirements, deoK)graphic data are routinely cdlected on 
participants in ESL and Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs, at least in those diSBicts which receive federal funds. 
Approximately 40 percent of all adult education partidpants 
are in diese fedotlly supported ESL and ABE programs. An 
analysis of their demograpUte charactoistics follows. 

Over half of ESL and ABE participants are Hispanic, while 
almost 30 percent are Asian or Padnc Islander. In 1986-87. 
Caucasian participants constituted 12 percent of the total, while 
Black, Rlmino and Native American participants were the 
remainder (See Exhibit 28). 

When ESL and ABE enroUments are analyzed by linguistic 
group, a similar distribution emerges. Hf^-five percent of 
1987 participants have Spanish as dieir primary language, up 
&om 42 percent only four years earlier (See Exhibit 29). In 
contrast, die percentage of mose speak primarily (me of 10 
languages spoken in Asia declined from 38 percent in 1982-83 
to 28 percent in 1986-87.2* Only 10 percent have English as 
their primary language^* 



2S Ihe Bujor nuon for tfaii dediae w« ■ deeim k Ih0 pnpMtioa of ViM^ 
tottl in 19t2-S3 to only 3 perou in 1916-17). 



»Tli»19ttCPBCiwo«CBiaBit*<» c«lfawrt Mttwoi<dMeBdioaic^ 

t . jLa iLi rutii iiiufili uf m ii l ii MMii iH r w flwiii !■ iihli mrt nimrnlil r* — •'— OmIi tl9i6i«vtycoaducttdfor 

Hw ChMwIhr't Offlw cf Sa CJifairii CwMuaiiBr fnllnn 11a odwb 1917 dw tarn 33 tdnlttdwob^^ 
W«imAtaod«kaofScbMbndCaaMM(WASCV Thm t\m» nmtn Anw itiM mirtwii wntWtil In wtnlt irt>inJf mit 



ff^tTMHq -wllniiiOTm^ntlwtaihiih-TTTinTn-iT^ iMOMonywoKwuitiBraiw 
wi^Whfta. 36 pMM Mipaie. 1 iMfont Aifan. VprnmBkA ad Im iImi 1 pMtat h *• 
^hd»^^lwric^acaabfa^t^n»l>fl^rll«^^Mhliba•^ 



Edoottkn CooHBiMlon (qPBQ^ 
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ExliibH28 

PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT IN ESL AND ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION BY ETHNIC GROUP, 1 WEEK 
SAMPLE, 1983-1987 



EthBlcGroap: 1M3: 1914: 19M: 1M7: 



Hispanic 


43 


46 


53 


51 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


40 


35 


32 


29 


Caucasian 


12 


15 


11 


12 


Black 


4 


4 


3 


3 


FiliiHno 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Native American 


0 


0 


g 


2 


Total Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 



120307 CriifeiBk wtit mtdM k M hiir iihirito cr Bngligii^^t^Sicond 
Langaagt. 

Smvti: I«iAdukBtsk6diic«taEBiQaM 191647. 



Exhibit 29 

PERCENT ENROLLMENT IN ESL AND ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION BY LINGUISTIC GROUP, 1983-1987 



Native Langoafe: 


1983: 


1984: 


1986: 


1987: 


Spanish 


42 


47 


52 


55 


English 


9 


10 


9 


10 


Cantonese 


8 


8 


7 


9 


Vietnamese 


12 


8 


6 


5 


Mandarin 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Chinese 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Cambodian 


1 


3 


3 


2 


Korean 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Lao 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Other European 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Japanese 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Farsi 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Hmong 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Arabic 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Filipino/Tagalog 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


3 


5 


4 


4 


Total Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 



NMt: ToiabiiMyiMtaddtolOO%diwloroimdins. 

Smitm: Hnd /Ml Buk Edocdiaa EnraDneBl lUpoit, 1983-14, 191546, 1986-t7. 
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Geographical Distribution of Adult Education 
Programs 



The distribatioo of adult education resources by 
geographical area is the result of a historical accident - 
Proportion 13 - noc by any attempt to distribute fiinds 
accocding to need or population. Prognnu that were in place 
in 1978 were "gnndnthered" into the present legislation. 
School districts wiAout pragmns at diat time were prohilnted 
fipom receiving state fimu to Stan iiew piDgnuns.M 

As a result, ^jproximatelv 160 schod districts are now 
prohibited by law from imtiating programs, and giowdi 
restrictions in present statute also lestrict access in both the 
public schools and cooununity coUeges. Waiting lists, large 
classes, and enrollments tiiat exceed me "growth cap" indicate 
that demand is exceeding die available services in some parts 
of the State and in some categories of instruction. 

This uneven access to adult education is exacerbated by tttt 
concentration of ADA in just a few school districts. In 1986- 
87, SO percent of an adult ADA was offered by only 20 adult 
schools. Many schools operate very limited programs. For 
example, 87 of diem (^fer prognnu tiiat generate less tiian 100 
ADA, and 26 have programs witii less tiian 10 ADA.» 

In additicm to assessing die relative concentration of adult 
educati(m by school districts, it is instructive to view tiiis issue 
by assessing the relative availability of adult education in 
different geographical areas. This will help determine the 
extent to which there is a mismatch between adult education 
resources and where potential participants live. 

When die percent of total ADA distribution in California's 
58 counties in 1987 is conuMutd widi their share of die total 
population, a clear mismatch tippcm betwem adult education 
resources and population. Using the criterion of a 20 percent 
difference between diese two figures to signal a mismatch, it 
appears tiiat adult education resources and pq)ulati(Hi sixe are 
well matched in only IS counties. Scnne 4 counties on the 
basis of population appear to receive disproportionately high 



30 beqoitiM wm ptmeniMd Antlw Iw icfaooi dittf^ 
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shaits of adult education funds* ^x^uk Ae lemaininc 39 
counties appear to be under-fiuided (See ExUbSt 30) 

Dominating this analysis by geographical area is the fact 
that in 1987 Los Angles Coonty received over half of die • 
State's adult education ADA. Yet it had only 30.6 percent of 
the population. Over the nact 10 years Los Angeles is also 
expected to be the sixdi slowest growing county. 

Projected distribution of Qdifiomia's population into 
countiM for 1 987 suggests that die above fnisniatch ci funds to 
population will be exaoertNOed hi die future. In addition to 
pc^mlation shifks, a ftdor leading to die dinrapoctkmate 
distribution of addt education seMces is du|t rural counties are 
becoming more impacted widi refugees and immigrants, 

Pqiulation. of course, is a veiy crude measure ci need. 
Some have sugiested a fonnula with several ficion to 
distribute adult echication fundb, inchkUng (by coun^ or sdiocd 
district) the adult popuLuion (over 16 years age), the percent 
who have less tiian a hi^ sdiool education, me pereent wbo 
are from low income housdiolds, d^ pcroent who do not ^peak 
English as their first language, and die unenq)loyment rate. 
Others are coocemed diat programs might get spn$d too thin 
and well-functioning pcogruns might be weakened if limited 
funds are (Ustritrated \^ formula. 

Many adult scliods with emoUmmts that undenqnesent 
dicir shiare of die State's total population are handling 
enrollments over their growth limitation or funding cm by 
providing services for vAach ibey are not receivmg State 
appropriations. Sometimes diis is done ihroudi enroling 
larger classes or enrolling a greater pitqioition m students in 
lower cost (per cwita) programs. Since public schools are not 
permitted to use K- 12 rands to subsidize adult education, many 
districts economize by hiring part-time teachers without 
benefits.^ 

While geographical inequities of access continue to exist, 
the Legislature has attenq>ted to remedy inequities in die unit 
costs of adult education between districts. This equalization is 
almost complete and has been achieved by allowing low unit 
cost programs to rise widi inflation while capping unit costs in 
high cost programs. 



32 Of ooiKM, tfatt analyM btfs U» oMiim 
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Exhibit 30 

POPULAnON GROWTH RATES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION ADA BY CALIFORNU COUNTIES, 
1978-87 AND 1988-97 



Comn Costa 
MN^m 

FnfQO 
Glmn 
HumboMt 

Km 

Lof Antelet 
Matet 

Mi 

M( 

Napa 

Plaoer 

Sacnnanlo 

SmJoaqahi 

SmMaiao 

Santo Clara 

SanuCniz 

5Jb«iaa 

Skrm 

SIskisam 

Solano 

Sotmmm 



1340.1 



343 

HiS" 



Trimtf 
Tula* 



Vcnhva 

Ymim 

Total State: 



141.100 

70S«400 

62M00 

28.300 
8.990^ 
107.800 
23S300 
19j000 
88.800 
222.200 
11.200 
lOJOO 
407^ 
119300 
104.900 
2320300 
1901800 

l.?^o8 
1.128300 
45.300 
1349.900 
Z720.600 
77fi300 
STS^MO 
281300 
60300 
397300 
1399300 
272.800 
170.600 
4.000 
46 400 
368.900 
41Z700 
395.600 
69300 
56J0O 
16300 
370.100 
60^ 
730.100 
147.100 
61.700 

31,733400 
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0.0 
0.1 
0.7 
0.1 
0.1 
17 

2.2 
0.1 
OA 
M 
0.1 

ua 

OA 
03 
0.1 
283 
03 
0.7 
0.1 
03 
0.7 
0.0 

oja 

13 
OA 
03 
7.9 
0.6 
0.1 
3.9 
3.6 
0.1 
4.9 
8.6 
2A 
1.8 
0.9 
2.1 
13 
5.0 
0.9 
03 
0.0 
0.1 
13 
13 
13 
0.2 
03 
0.1 
13 
03 
2.4 
03 
03 

"S3 



1327.400 




743300 




227.700 
14300 
7S.00O 

166300 

m 

343.100 



231<. 

91S.40O 
947^ 
33300 
1392300 
2381300 
741.600 
444300 
201300 
623300 
342.900 
1,421300 
222300 
135.400 
3^ 
«300 
298.000 
354.000 

45300 

13300 
291300 

44300 
628,100 
129.000 

55.700 

27,7S2<400 



442 


12.714 


JM 


0 


M 


23 


M 


44S 


.11 


18 




0 




4.846 


M 


0 




141 






Ai 


n 
84l 


•Jf 


249 




V 


i«a* 


4S 




•1# 


V 




0 








511 




Oii#l 




A 
w 






«av 




JUL! 


A 
w 










ta 


Of I 


AMI 


00 

5^ 






AT 


A 
w 




ISM 




TIM 


4.60 


41 


A t€ 
#■29 




237 


0 


130 


2381 


.73 


748 


205 


4.011 


134 


247 


5.12 


7301 


JO 


1369 


.49 


0 


M 


0 


.15 


0 


137 


Z020 


13S 


1,052 


LIS 


344 


32 


0 


.17 


0 


35 


0 


IM 


1876 


.16 


50 


206 


5.676 




462 


30 


273 




183,479 
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34 
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36 



5042 
•38 
•3S 
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•34 
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NOM 

137 
•37 
MS 
33S 
•33 
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4J« 
•JS 
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Concurrent Enrollment 



Since 1983, increased high school graduation requirements, 
coupled with the desire of students to graduate with their class, 
has dramatically increased the number of high school stu(toits 
who concurrently enroll in adult educaticm courses for individ- 
uals seeking a high school diploauL^^ Between 1980 and 1987, 
ihect was a 282 percent increase in adult education ADA of 
concurrently enrolled high school students (See Exhibit 31). 
Lately, this has become an issue since the State reimburses 
concurrently enrolled hi^ school students at iht K-12 rate of 
ADA reimbursement, wtdch is twice the rate of reimbursement 
for adult ADA. The Legislature has raised the question about 
the proper rate reimbursement for these students, and duect- 
ed the State Department Education to conduct a study of the 
actual costs of providing instruction to concurrently emoUed 
students. This study will be completed by February 1989. 



Exhibit 31 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTE^a)ANCE OF 
CONCURRENTLY ^-NROLLED STUDENTS 1978-1987 




i97t 1980 vm im im rni 



Smtnts Suce DqwitDMotof Bdoeatioa 



34 -Hug 

wu largely due to the peitidsetioii d itudcBU in lei|e ariMn districti. wheie adult ichool coufiei are fupplementiDg the 
high fobool curncutum for itudenti unable to meet gnduatioo leqoiicnieQts. 
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Mi^or Findings 



Following arc the major findings on public school adult 
education programs and participants: 

(1) Growth of ESL Programs. Since 1978 enrollments 
and ADA have slufted markedly toward English-as-a- 
Second Language (ESL) and programs for Older 
Adults and away from vocational education. 

(2) Increase of Hispanics in ESL Programs. Though 
data are not routinely collected on partici^t 
characteristics in dl 10 authorized areas of instruction, 
data collected on ESL and ABE participants show that 
between 1982-83 and 1986-87, p«rtiapants speaking 
Spani^ as their prinuuy language iiicieased from 42 to 
55 percent, while those ^>eaking primarily one of ten 
languages spoken in Asia decreased from 38 to 28 
percent l^e principal reason for this trend was a 
decline in the number of Vietnamese participants. 

(3) Uneven Distribution of Funding Among Counties. 
There is litde relationship between population trends in 
different geographical areas and the availability of 
adult education. Adult education funding and 
population size in 1987 arc well matehed in <nily 15 of 
Califomia*s 58 counties. Some 4 counties appear to be 
over-funded relative to their population size, while the 
rcmaining 39 counties appear to be under-funded. 

(4) Expansion of Concurrent Ennrilment. Between 
1980 and 1987, the average daily attendance of 
concurrentiy enrolled high school students in adult 
education almost tripled. This has been due to 
increasing high school graduation standards and the 
desirc of students to g^uate with their class. 

Trends in participation and funding for adult education 
have moved progressively toward more basic skills and literacy 
training for increasing portions of California's population. 
This ongoing shift in emphasis raises questions wout the 
balance among different types of programs and the importance 
of literacy training. 
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LITERACY PROGRAMS 

Despite the fact that literacy programs consume the greatest 
proportion ofpuhlic resources for California adult and noncredit education, 
there is little evidence that the problem of functional illiteracy is declining. 



AlU California agencies that provide adult and noncredit 
education include literacy training as a major area of 
instruction. In addition to the adult schools and cooununity 
colleges, literacy training is provided by libraries, correctionid 
agencies (Department of Corrections, Youth Authority, and 
Q>unty Jails), and employment and training agencies (JTPA 
and Conservation Corps). In addition, hundreds of volunteer 
and community-based (nrganizadons provide literacy training, 
frequently with the help of tax dollars channeled through the 
agencies mentioned above. 

This chapter will focus on the same four major groups of 
literacy service providers that arc included in the recent SRA 
Associates smdy of literacy in California, namely, the adult 
schools, community colleges, public libraries, and volunteer 
and community-based OTganizations.^s 



Overview of Programs and Providers 



In 1985-86 there were about 1 100 literacy service providers 
in California serving about 880,000 adults. Some 13 percent 
were enrollees in elementary basic education, 33 percent in 
secondary basic education, and 54 percent in English-as-a- 
Second Language programs. Some 75 percent of these 
participants were served by adult schools, 21 percent by 
community colleges, and the remainder by library programs 
and community-lMLsed organizations (See Exhibit 32).3< When 
high school level courses are excluded, almost 600,000 were 
enrolled, 79 percent of whom were enrolled in ESL.37 



35 Dcnald Dixon, Mcriffl Vtiio and Dtvii CMnpbell. UUmcy in CdVamUu Setdi, Smiat, and Fntp^ts. SRA Asiodtiei. 
SacnmciMo,July 1987 (ooodocted under a grut from the Calif omu Sute Dept^^ 

3^ Note tliac these peroem figufta refer tt> enioOmentt. MA ADA 
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Exhibit 32 

NUMBERS SERVED PER YEAR BY LITERACY 
PROVIDERS IN CALIFORNU, 198S^ 



Instructional ProvMcR 



Nnabcn S«md Per Yean 



Connes: 



Adult SciMMk: 612.787 

Community CoDcftK 1S7.400 

StaU Library (CLQ Programs:* 12.770 

Community Based 
Organisations: 

* CalifoniM Literacy. Inc.: 13,787 
Literacy Voluitecn of America: 330 

* Adiustmutfar Double Counting 
(UbrarylLauback): .4.000 

Adjustment for Other Double 

Count inf (2 Percent) . 12.168 

AtUustcd Total 880;)06 



458,093 
127,762 
11770 

13.787 
330 

.4.000 

.12.168 
S96444 



r. Adipwl from Doiuld Dixon. Motrin Vufo. Dovit CmiibelL IttUermn In 

CeVf«r^ N**4t, Stnicu and frMftcU. SRA Anoewtci. Sacrmmto. July 1917. p. 39. 



Literacy constitutes the iargest share of the overall adult 
education program of the Slate's niajor providers. In the adult 
schools, for example, literacy and basic skills programs in the 
aduh schools account for more than half (54%) of all ADA 
generated in 1987-88 when high school basic skills programs 
are included and slighdy less than half (45%) when these 
programs are excluded (See Exhibit 26). In the community 
colleges, half of their total noncredit ADA is in literacy 
programs (46 percent when high school diplorna/GED counes 
are excluded).^ 

By far the largest demand for literacy services comes from 
California's large immigrant and refugee populadon who 
enroll in £nglish-as-a-Second Language (ESL) courses. 
Excluding emollees in high school level courses, four-Hfths of 
all literacy enrollees are in ESL courses. This figure varies 
from a 1985-86 and 1986-87 high of 89 percent for adult 
schools, which serve the lareest fraction of the ESL population, 
to 16 percent among the udifomia State Library programs, 
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whidi do thdr best to focus efforts on providing services to 
hard-to-reach native English speakmP 

As a portion of total literacy-related ADA, ESL ^^rams 
in adult schools generate 89 percent of die total, while in die 
c(Mnmunity colleges ESL generates 81 percent of die total As 
a pcmioa of all adult and noocredit educatimi. ESL is 40 
percentof die total adult school program and 37 percent of die 
community college program. In both systems ESL is the 
fastest growing area, growing by 27 percent in 3 years widiin 
die adult schools and 25 pocent widiin die community 
colleges.4* 

Among California Literacy Campaign (CLC) programs led 
by die State Library, diree of their SO or so programs serve a 
significant number of ESL students, because of the needs of 
refugee pqiulations in dieir areas. The odiers are encouraged 
not to do so, (X- at least not to do so widi State funding. 

The ethnic backgrounds of participants in literacy programs 
clearly reflect the overwhdnung number who are in ESL 
programs. The SRA study found diat 51 percent are Hispanic, 
23 percent Asian, 19 percent White, 5 percent Black, and two 
percent odier eduiic groups.4t 



DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 



Following is a brief description of die three major types of 
literacy programs, namely ESL, elementary basic skills, and 
high school basic skills. 

EngUsh-as-a-Second Language (ESL) 

The focus and goal for ESL programs is basic literacy and 
rapid assimilation of immigrant populations into die 
mainstream of society. This includes not only language, but 
cultural skills and employment In California die curriculum is 
based on life skills competence ranging from English for daily 
living to language required for entry into academic and 
vocational programs. ESL programs are offoed in day, 
evening and w^end formats; as well as via cable tdevisicm in 
some locations. Vocational ESL classes (VESL), designed 
widi a vocaticmal emphasis, are a refinement of ESL. 

Students are typically placed in appropriate skill-levd 
dasses <mi the basis of an entry-levd test of oral and written 



40 Qmi Hid Wuriner, op. ck., page S. 
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English proficiettcy. Many of these tests in the adult schools 
and cooununi^ colleges have been developed throu^ the 
Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS), 
which has been used by many districts to develop and nuuntain 
competency-based programs since 198L 

The major issue in California ESL today is the one of 
demand exceeding su^^Iy. Roughlv two thuds of adult schools 
and 80 percent (rf ccmimunity colleges don't recroit for ESL 
courses. Radier they are cc»cened with providing instruction 
to those who show up. Cramunity colleges avera^Dd 170 
persons on their ESL waiting list, compared tt> only 30 for 
remedial courses. Adult schools exhibited a similar pattern. 
Compared to ABE, ESL classes ccmfronting excess draund 
had more than four times the number on waiting lists.^ 

Elementary and Secondary Basic Skills 

Basic Skills includes literacy (reading and writing) and 
computational skills necessary for functioning at levels 
comparable to students in the public schools system. Courses 
may be remedial for students who have failed in the schools, or 
they may provide initial educational opportunity for new 
immigrants. These programs are competency-based literacy 
and high school diploma programs designed to teach the basic 
academic and life skills necessary for success in today's world. 

Students have the oppommity to earn an adult high school 
diploma, which requires specified numbers of credits in basic 
subjects, or select among a variety of competency-based 
modules which culminate in the GED certificate or preparation 
for job training. Personalized programs of instruction and 
assessment based on each student's abilities, interests, and 
goals are utilized, with open enrollment entry into programs at 
any time during the school year. Basic subject classes are 
located in adult schools, community colleges, regional 
occupational centers, and skills centers. The curricula are 
aligned with die educational objectives of the students. Course 
ofiPerings have expanded to meet die needs of high-risk youth 
and concurrently enrolled high school students. 

In the adult schools and community colleges, enrollments 
and ADA in elementary basic skills have remained fairly 
Steady, while secondary skills in die adult schools have grown 
a healthv 25 percent since 1985. Like ESL, basic skills are 
expected to experience greater demand and growth as the 
GAIN and IRCA i^grams are implemented Despite tius 
expectation, growth in elementary bi^c sldlls enrollment may 
be a long time coming. The chents of the elementary basic 
skills program are generally perceived as hard-to-reach. Half 
the of adult schools and community colleges have to recruit to 
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fill basic skills classes. Among community-based 
organizations (CB0*8), two-thirds have to recniiL^ These 
statistics probably understate the Acuity in recruiting native 
speakers of Enghsh to baric skills programs, since many basic 
skills classes in urban areas are attended by people who started 
inESU 

DESCRIPTION OF PROVIDERS 

Following is a brief description of providers of literacy 
instruction f« California's adult fopulation. They include 
adult schools. Community Colleges, California Literacy, Inc., 
Literacy Volunteers of America, and Project Literacy U-S. 

Adult Schoob 

Since over half of the adult school delivery system is 
related to literacy training and basic skills, the voy same 
constraints facing the entire program are true for the literacy 
components as well: 

• Capping of Funds« The capping of State Adult 
Education Funds since 1978-79, in connection with 
program cuts following the passage of Proposition 13. 

• Allowance for Growth and Inflation. Allowances of 
small annual growth and a cost of living increase. 

• Exclusion of Funding for Some Districts. Prohibition 
of establishing adult ^ucation programs in districts 
which did not have programs in 1978. 

One impact of these constraints in the face of expanding 
ESL and Seccmdary Basic Skills enrollment has been their 
substituticm for other authorized areas of instruction, 
particularly vocational education. This has already begun to 
promote competition for funds among the various groups that 
traditionally have been served by adult education. Some 
administrators have handled tiiis by enlarging the bwer unit 
cost ESL classes to cross-subsidize the nK>re expensive classes 
in other areas.^ 
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Another factor affecting the quality of literacy education in 
the adult schools has been the growing teacher shortage. 
Skilled ESL aduk teachers are leaving for the K-12 and 
community college systems to obtain fuU-time positions with 
higher salaries and benefits. Given that adult student 
reimbursement rates are half that for K-12 students (amounting 
to $2.60 per student hour), it would be difficult for adult 
schools to offer benefits to part-timers or make diem full-time. 

Community Ccrileges 

The open admission policy of the Ccmununity Colleges 
makes them available to students who may have conqileted 
high school but may have skill deficiencies, and to adults 
have dropped out of school. Sixteen community college 
districts have assumed sole respcmsibiliw for fedenrally 
augmented adult basic education services, wnile others share 
this responsibility with a variety of otfier providers, including 
private colleges, adult schools, and CBO's. 

Remedial courses in the non-degree credit UKxie are 
available for those students who are assessed as not meeting 
the skills requisite for certificate and decree applicable courses. 
As required assessment levels rise m response to higher 
academic standards, and as the GAIN program enrolls more 
welfare clients in the colleges, it is likely that enroUments in 
remedial courses will continue to rise. However, it should be 
noted that remedial education constitutes only a small propor- 
tion of total Communicy College enrollments (See Exhibit 33). 

Exhibit 33 

ENROLLMENTS IN LITERACY COURSES IN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Type of Course: Estbnated Percent of 

Total EnroDment: 



Regular Program Noncredit 

College Prq) High Schod 4.7 

High School Diploma 1.7 

Junior High 0,9 

Elementary 0.7 

Adult Education Noncredit: 

Elementary/Secondary Basic Skills l.S 

English-as-t-Second Language 62 



Sowt$: Dixon, «i. al. Utiigraq^ in California, SRA Auodatei, SaoiiMnlo, July 1987, 
pue57. 
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California State Library, California Literacy Campaign 

The State Ubriry literacy efforts - called the California 
Uteracy CampaigH (CLC) - began in 1983 with the initial 
commitmait of $2.5 million in Federal Ubnvy Sendees and 
Construction Act fas^** Ihe program received an infusion 
of $2.6 miUion in state general fimds in 1984 and has steadUy 
grown to a $5.6 million appropriation in FY 1989. Cmrently. 
about 60 libraries and other grvntees that applied for project 
funds axe operating CLC programs (See Exhibit M). 

The puipose of CLC programs is to develop c(»nmunity- 
based programs for Engli^-speaking addts in California. The 
lilxary-based programs were intraded to supplemmt other 
literacy programs availaUe in the state and serve as referral 
agencies as well. CLC is primarily a one-to-one delivery 
system with a heavy reliance on trained volunteers. This is 
suggested by die Library's program statistics which show that 
in 1987-88. some 8300 volunteer tutors served 9.700 adult 
learners, and made 6,100 refenals to other agencies providing 
literacy training (See Exhibit 34). 



Exhibit 34 

CALIFORNIA LITERACY CAMPAIGN PROGRAM 
STATISTICS 1985-1988 
(Dollars in Thousands) 



Catcfory: 


IMS: 


MM: 


1M7: 




Proiiood 


Funding Level 


$2,635 


$3,300 


$4,035 


$4,535 


$5,635 


CLC Funding as % 
of Libraiy Local 
Assistance Budget 


26.8% 


31.8% 


34.8% 


37 J% 


42A% 


Number of Partici- 
pating Libiaries 


46 


46 


Ca.50 


Ca.60 


NA 


Number of Partici- 
pating Learners 


S.O0O 


6.700 


8.100 


9.700 


NA 


Number of 
Literacy Tutors 


3.000 


4.800 


6.300 


8300 


NA 


Number of Referrals 3.000 


3.000 


4.150 


6.100 


NA 



Sotmt CWMto Sms Ubmry, AjmmI Sftciii Stndett Frogmm SMtUa, 1985. 
1986. 1987. 1988 (Novmher Report). 
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SRA reports tfiat the library programs, from their inception, 
have been designed to phase out state funds and gradually 
become self-sustaining* Although substantial support of many 
kinds has been received by many of these programs, it remains 
to be seen whether the Ubrariei will have the time, energy and 
expertise to develq> a comnumity fund-raising tase of die type 
which will be needed for diese programs to beccrae sefr- 
sufficient Thus, die future <rf diese programs, if and when 
state funding is reduced, is unclear.4( 

California Literacy, Inc. 

The largest of the literacy-related conununity-based 
organizations in the state is Cai^omia Literacy, Inc. (CLI). 
G^I recruits and trains tutors and sells materials for use inone* 
on-one tutcmng of adults* It has a paid staff of over a dozen 
people. Its tutors, counselns and governing board menbors 
are all volunteers. 

CLI is associated with Laubach Literacy, Inc. which is the 
largest volunteer tutcsing program for literacy in the Nation. 
Although the OTganizadcm was formed to serve non-literate 
native English ^eaken, the demand in California has been 
such that approximately 75 percrat of smdents served by CU 
are ESL students. In total, 13,787 adult students were served 
by CLI in 1985-86. and over 5000 tutors were trained.^^ 

SRA reports that there is a good deal of cooperation 
between library and Laubach programs in the S^ate. UJ tutor 
trainers are often involved in training library volunteers. In 
1985-86, 25 library programs idendfied diemselves as 
'Laubach" programs and reported to have served 4.222 
students.^s 

Literacy Volunteers of America 

The Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA), is a national 
volunteer tutoring organization. like the Laubach program, it 
has its own inethod for training tutors to work wim adults in 
one-on-one situations. Since opening the CaUfomia office in 
1986» LVA has grown from 9 affiliated programs serving 400 
smdents to 25 serving 4,500 students. LVA has conducted 
literacy programs in libraries, adult schools, refugee centers, 
churches* compaiues, commuiuty colleges, state universities, 
and other conununity organizations. 



^/Mt. pate 61. 
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Project Literacy U^. (PLUS) and CaUfornia AUiance for 
Literacy 

In addition to federal and state "oaainstream" adult literacy 
education programs and tlie nugor literacy-oriented volunteer 
programs mat supplement them, there are two notable literacy 
initiatives tiiat seek to integrate tiie services of several 
agencies. The California Alliance for Literacy was staited in 
lint mid-1980's as a joint effort amona the State Department of 
Education, State Libnay, and several volunteer groups. This 
effort seelcs to cooimnate efforts from literacy training 
providers. Project Literacy US. (PLUS), is anodwr initiative 
that publicizes literacy wMrams and provides literacy 
instruction via television. HLUS was tiie creation of die 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB). die Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS), and Qipital Cities/American 
Broadcasting Company (ABC). As such, tius was tiie fvst ever 
joint project between puUic and c(»nmercial televisi(m 
networics. 

PLUS raises public awaroiess about tiie literacy crisis in 
the U.S. and addresses it through the development of inulti- 
sector community task forces that help desi^ or coordinate 
literacy delivery systems in particular service areas. 

A recent study conducted for CPB has chronicled the 
development of PLUS and its accomplishments during its early 
years.4» Fifteen PLUS eff<»ts have been organized in 
California during tiie campaisn's first years. PBS Station task 
forces established a forum of networidng and referral for local 
literacy provkiers and odiers as well as undertaldng activities 
tiiat supp(vted literacy. ABC affiliates broadcast awareness 
announcements and programmed PBS documentaries and 
teleconferences. Initiu suppcnt came from the State Library's 
Literacy Campaign, which u»ed its grantees and library 
literacy prognuns to join witii ABC affiliates, PBS stations, and 
otiier orgamzations to form local task forces. The result was a 
comprehensive effort which built upon tiie strengtiis of the 
State's adult basic education system, and broadened tiie base of 
literacy service providers.** 

Efforts catalyzed by PLUS in California are too numerous 
to mention here. One of the more notable efforts was tiie 
KCET American Ticket Project, a national television series 
consisting of 26 half-hour programs designed to motivate 
adults as well as teach basic skills and ESL. 

The Contra Costa Uuracy Alliance is an example of the 
kind of cooperative voiture tiiat maxinuzes tiie effectiveness of 
literacy resources. Residents may contact tiie Alliance for 



49 JTndiih AlnnpRM, Rhonda U»A Sdiaf. «iid Nancy Bri|iiani. Frcjttt iMtrmj UA (PLVSi: tmpaet if At Pint Ymi't T»A 
Forem, WaahinnoB. D.C: Cofmoi Coqk. Deccmbar 19S7. 
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refemls to adult schocd ind communis coUefic mograms 
(ABE, ESU aiKlim)grims fiorLeaniing Disabled Adults), or to 
one-oQ-ODe tutoring provided by a variety of oommunity 
organizations. Incaiceiated adults are refened to the County 
Detention Facilities. In addition to simple lefernds, some 
m)gnuns coordinate die iesouroes<tfsevendagaicies^ Project 
Second Chance, for example, provides a Coomutar-Assisted 
Instruction (CAQ learning center, iAdit a Laubach-afifiliated 
volunteer organization provides trained tutors to work on oat- 
on-one with the CAI-assisted students. A\^uds aie given to 
exemplary learners and teachers. 

In additicm, community-based jnograms that coordinate the 
resources of several agencies, has also qwwEied a 

number of wori^lace literacy programs tiiat are spoMOied and 
conducted by private conq>anies. In die Los An^es area, for 
example, botii the A/if €tef Timer aiid the //e^^ 
conducted literacy programs for enqdoyeer and tiidr funflies. 
Both newspapers have been very successful in attracting ESL 
students to tiiese programs, yet they have not been tembly 
successful in attracting native English-speakers to the ABE 
programs. The Hermd Examiner iptomm is taught by in- 
house employees who were trained in literacy instruction by 
CMfomia literacy, Inc. The Times Adult Reading Pm^ram 
uses the IBM computer PALS program to help employees as 
well as others. 

Other workplace literacy programs are run through public 
adult education agencies. For example, Tri-Lite 
Manufacturing Company in Tcmnce and Budget Rent-a-Car at 
die Los Angles airport conduct their programs through the 
Adult Education Division of the South Bay Union Hi^ School 
District in Redondo Beach. 



Program Effectiveness and Measurement Issues 



California and agencies in other states are using tests 
developed by the California Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) to assess both smdent and program outcomes. In 
California, die adult schools use diese tests to place students at 
tiie appropriate level in ESL, ABE, and adult special education 
classes, as well as to measure and nK)niter their progress in 
attairung particular life skiU competencies.^^ 



ERLC 



^1 llwM foalt are achkved ihioiiVh ifat ooopcniiv* pl^ 
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More than 200 agencies in Califoniia use CASAS. 
including adult rchools, community co ^ges, contctiiMial 
institutions. JTPA programs and community-based 
organizations. CASAS also piovides die initial basic skills 
appraisal for GAIN, California's welfare reform prognrn, as 
well as for IRCA, die national immigratioa reform ptogram 
that requires n^ly legalized temporary readents to 
denxxistrate minimum co oy e tency levels or instruction 
received in English prior to obudning permanent tesideiK^. 



OVERVIEW OF CASAS 



The core of die CASAS assessment system is a bank of 
4,000 test items which measure whether or not an individual 
can poform 247 diffoent life skills. These life skills are 
expr^sed as competency statements; 203 are wititin die 
general life skills content areas of Consumer Economics, 
Community Resources, Hoiltii, Occupaticmal Knowledge, 
Government and Law, and Domestic Skills, while 44 are in die 
area of computational skills. 

Competencies to be measured are nominated by members 
of die CASAS ConsoctiuoL Eighty percent of die member 
organizations (now 48 in number) must agree on the 
competencies to be added or deleted. Foe each new 
competency, CASAS generates, field tests and validates test 
items dirough its CASAS Consortium members. Test items 
each relate to a specified CASAS conqwtency, a level of 
difficulty, and a reading or listening task. 

Tests are given to ESL and ABE students {e^. life skills, 
listening, or math test) to place students or monitor and 
evaluate progress. Items are selected fircmi die bank and put 
into a test of between 24 and 40 items, depending on die level 
of skill (beginning, intermediate, advanced). IVpically, a 
CASAS (jKogram) placement test lasts 15-20 minutes; a 
listening test takes 30-40 minutes, while a life skills (written) 
test can last up to an hour, depending on die speed of die test- 
taker. Hiere are equivalent versions of die test. This reduces 
the potential problem of higher scores due to test practice or 
learning the test items beforehand.^ 

The CASAS Curriculum Index and Matrix link die 
competency statements and test items widi curriculum 



^SnMidiMmdMrailaUetomcUadiKMwaiiiidtM ThtlanBrisMlMilM 
Bmplimba^ ConprtMcy SnM (EX^ Md ia^^ 

n3tolikii.jobiti^ UiMtodeyii<wii»iwpw-wiiployiiiw^ 
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materialSi which, in turn, ire selected by teachers according to 
the skill needs and interests of the adult learner.^ 

CAS AS has been testing samples of ESL and ABE students 
in nx)st school districts and agencies receiving federal Adult 
Education Act (AEA) funds. CASAS tests place students in 
levels of achievement The basic ranges are as follows (See 
Exhibit 35): 



Exhibit 35 

CASAS SCALE SCORE INTERPRETATION 

CASAS Scoie: Level of Adu /etnent: 

22SorAbove. . . . nmcdonsMHi^ School ENTRY Level 

215 - 224 Baric Utency Levd-Infiennediate 

ABH/ESL 

200-214 Low Uiency Skins. B^inniogESL/ABE 

Bdow200 Little or No Proficiency in Eni^ or in 

Functional Literacy. Orientation ESL or 

Prditcfatc ABE 



Thus, test results can be used to place students in the 
appropriate level of instructioii, and to measure olucational 
attainment resulting from instruction. 

CASAS AS A MEASURE OF EFFECTIVENESS 



Since 1984, between one and two percent of ESL students 
have takoi both the reading pre- and post-tests, while the range 
for ABE students has been between two and five percent ESL 
students have gained between 6.1 and 7.3 CASAS scale points 
per year, while ABE smdents have sained cm the average 
between S J and 7.0 points per year (See Exhibit 36)^. In 
1987-88 some 8,303 ESL and ABE students completed both 
the CASAS pre- and post-tests in life sldlls; overall, some 
18,361 students in 1,312 classrooms completed CASAS pre 
and post-tests.^ 

Since 1984-85, productivity in teaching reading, as 
expressed by demonstrated learning per doUieu: spent, i.e., 
CASAS scale points per unit of cost ($1,000 inflation adjusted) 



^ A nirvey of ABB and ESL tetchen ooadocted by tte 
mttnictkiiMl liine w«t ipcat on leacfaifig lanfw 
ocbaikiBs. 

S4/ML,pt|e44. 

CASAS ftaff npon that mott of ihete fiodatti look tte 
Some who took the iMtt were givtt t leit M the wrong abiUty fevd ^ 
soofea to be mdoM in the analyiii. 
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has remained fairly constant, although it has been son^ewhat 
higher for ESL than ABE students (See Exhibit 36). The 
accuracy and year to year comparability of this productivity 
measure, however, may be suspect since the assunq)tions have 
not been tested^ Also, the CASAS sample may not be 
representative of the entire ESL and ABE participant popula- 
don because (1) half of the students leave uie program before 
taldng the post-test Graven may have different learning rates 
than completers of both tests) and (2) sample size and Sdmpling 
and test administration procedures are not uniform across 
programs (nor is sampling uniformity required by the State 
Department of Education).^ In addition to addressing these 
limitations, the State Depaitment of Education could help 
make this productivity measure beconoe noore valid and usefid 
by linking analytically tfie number of hours a student attended 
the ABE/ESL program with his/her CASAS test scenes. In this 
way the exact cost of serving each student could be calculated 
and related (by means of a productiv y statistic) to a 
demonstrated level of achievement 



^ Soe footnote V of Exhifatt 36 for ufompiioni. OoeusiiiiptkmthaiMy beenowoiMjoraura^ 
lenriGcstoABEaiidESLitndeaUisthesme. IfmdwjtheoGauKinlyheklbdkf Utnie^ 
resources, this would MtetsipaitiaUy explain the lowrcrprodtict^^ 

57 When evihieiint a pragnm. schod dislikts m 
however. spediV the ninber of studenu or the manner in wMch the lampte u 10 be aefe^ 
stiKicnu,wfafleothen sample classreoms. No coeinis am applied by the State Depeitmcm oT Bdocaiion to msnm 
dniwn randomly, ao thttif&example, both day nd evcniot stn^^ 
addevemefH, an aocomtdy represented in the sample. 
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Exhibit 36 

COST EFFECTIVENESS OF ESL AND ABE 
PROGRAMS FY 1985-FY 1988 



Category: 






lyoO'o / 


13^0 /"do 


Eagltalhat-S«ooM LangMft (ESL): 










rivwatx Oi BBMUtM 


420,966 


408,105 


432,441 


436375« 


Avenft DtiW AMndiM (ADA) 
Toial tanac CASAS NMding 
m Poit-TMt 


57^1 


66.055 


73312 


73,979 


3.812 


4;201 


5,117 


7.210 


Pmm ukkig CAS AS Retding 






Test 


a9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


AventtCASASScoie 






A venm Uak Cott per AD A 
(523 Koon of Butnctioii) 


7.0 


6.1 


7J 




$1,071 


$1,160 


$1,234 


$1312 


Adjuned Uott Com 






ADA(FY19l8dolUn) 


$1,215 


$1,266 


$1301 


$1312 


CASAS SiudeaiUnii Cost (100 Houn 
Instnidion, FY 19tt DoUan) 


$231 


$241 


$247 


$249 


CAS AS Test Point Gun Per $ 1.000b 


30J 


25.3 


29.6 


273 


Adult Bisk Education (ABE): 










Number of EnroUees 


57.365 


49.988 


55.940 


61.127« 


Avenue Dtily Ancndancc (ADA) 
Toul Takinn C ASAS Readinf 


8.828 


8.164 


8.768 


9381 


Pre- snd >ost*Test 


2431 


2.470 


2.631 


1.093 


Percent Taldnt CAS AS 








ReadtuTest 
Avenge CASAS Sooie Improvement 
CASAS Scttdem Unit Cost (100 Houn 


4.4 

7.0 


4.9 

6.0 


4.7 

5.7 


1.9 

6.0 








Instniction, FY 198S DoOan) 


$231 


$241 


$247 


$249 


CASAS Tesi Point Gam Per$1.000b 


30J 


249 


23.1 


24.1 



* EnroOment estimate based 00 the ADA peronuge inoease from 1986-87 to 19r-88. 

blbe productivity calcuUtionfomiuU is: Aveiage CASAS Improvement of Student 

(Ad>isiment Unit Co«/ADA) * (10(V525) 



Tbefonnola assumes' that (l)studcMs taking tba CASAS pre-andpogt4BSt received an 
average of too boon of inscractkm; (2) the acnial unit cost of elic ^tiag n BSL or BaM 
student is tha same u die avetage unit cost for aU anibodxod arm of instniction; 
average cost of adncatittg a stwte in the wbok stale (!.«., avenge reimte 
the sanMu the avaige cost in the districts which used CASAS. Ibe laser assnption is mor 
likely to hokl time mreceM yean ai the reveooelimitt per ADA acroaidistrictt 
moreetpiaL llMgenerafiadsOi^Qf the CASAS sampte to aBCahfomia ESL nd ABE 
studenu is cottingem open die represenlativcneu of the studenu and classrooms sanpM 

Smtm: CASAS achievement dau from Progrew Repoit 1987-88. unpublished paper. 
Ssn Diego. CASAS. October 24. 1988. page 44. ^ 



EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT ISSUES 



California is one of the few states that has a system, 
CASAS, for assessing how much adults Icam through literacy 
instruction. The system has become widely rcgaidcd and is 
now being used to assess the literacy competence of welfare 
recipients^ and more recently entrants into vocational 
programs supported by the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). However, before it can bccqme an accountability or 



^ In prdiminaiy findings for over 2,200 high school gredoales. it was found 
refemd to basic «hicatian,whae almost 30pefoett scored low (SeeGAIN 
Appraisal Ptagnm; lUd Test Report, San Diego, CASAS. San Diego Communis CoOege Distria Poi^^ 
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management information system, steps have to be taken to 
determine whether w not and the extent to which the sample of 
test-takers is lepitsentative of the peculation of stuidents 
receiving literacy-related instruction. Fot example: 

• Need Comparisoii Datt on Non-Completers. More 
would have to be known about the 40-50 percent of 
pardcipants (41 percent in 1987-S8) who typically leave 
ESL or ABE programs befoie coixq;)ledng 100 hours of 
instruction. Aldiough a GOAL Attainment Survey 
provides information on ^y tiiese students leave, die 
State Department of Education has not required nor 
funded local providers to reci^ture program leavers and 
give samples of them the post-test to see how their 
achievement scenes ccnnpare with the scores of the test 
completers. Widiout such a conq)aris(Hi, die 
representativeness of the sample with respect to the 
entire popdation of students cannot be estimated. 

• Need Representative Sampling Procedures. Uniform 
sampling methodology for collecting evaluation data 
needs to be applied to all or a representative cross- 
section of adult education prc;Tams.^ 

In addition to the issue of representative samples is then 
one of using CASAS test data for accountabili^ purposes. 
These data would have greater policy relevance if there were 
achievement performance standards and consequences both for 
meeting or not meeting them. 



Trends and New Directions 



Several trends and new directions have emerged for 
California adult literacy education in the 1980's. These 
include competency-based education, inter^enerational 
literacy, woriq)lace literacy, literacy consortiums, and 
computer assisted instruction. 



pa€nt)wM'*oAar StkteciMaiiitioulicadyol400^ 
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Competency-Based Adult Literacy Education 

Conq^tencv-based Adult Education (CBAE) has become 
widely adoptea in California over die last 10 years. In 1982 
the pnctice of CBAE became more focused when California 
became the first state to mandate the use of CBAE in its 
federally supported adult basic education programs. In the 
mandate, CBAE was defined as a performance-based process 
leading to denxmstrated mastery of basic and life skills 
necessary for the individual to function proficiendy in 
society.*! 

SDE has taken this mandate seriously and has supported 
the development and implementation of CASAS since its 
inception. Since 1987, SDE has devoted almost 40 percent of 
its federal (adult education) discretionary money (now under 
Section 353 of die Adult Basic Education Act) to implement 
CBAE tiiroughout die State. 

When a recent study investigated the relative retention rates 
and achievement levels of students in programs with a high 
degree versus a low degree of CBAE implementation, CBAE 
i^peared to help retain ESL students who function at the 
beginning level, while not affecting the retention of more 
advanced students, (jonversely, it appeared to help the advan- 
ced ESL students to progress and not die lesser skilled 

While results on the effectiveness of CBAE in improving 
achievement and retention are mixed (and certainly not 
defmitive since they were drawn from a single study), the 
program does appear to be pronx>ting good teaching principles. 
Moreover, CBAE is popular with diose who do die woik (/.e. 
the teachers), once they have had the proper training. 

Intergenerational Literacy Education Programs 

The positive relationship between parents* (and especially 
mother*s) education level and the performance of their children 
on literacy tests (for all ethnic groups) has encouraged the 
movement toward adult literacy programs improve the literacy 
skills of both. In California a few Parent Education programs 
include intergenerational instmction, but litde research, if any, 
has been conducted thus far to determine either the extent or 
the effectiveness of this approach. Though it is too early for 
reliable results to be available, Sticht cites preliminary find- 
ings diat suggest diat the literacy skills of parents can be modi- 
fied to a xroderate degree, and parents* and teachers report 
changed attitudes and school performance on the part of the 
adult's children. Yet no quantitative data were available on the 
effects of diese programs on childrcns* test scores. 



Judy Alimprefle md Asiodaies, CBAE BfolmUom Sindy R^mori: immting im CKungi, CompiUmc^'^tJ Rdmemthm Im 
Cml^iinAitSMnDitio: CASAS, Sm DUgo Commumity CMtgi IHsiHei F^mitdtU^ 
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Despite the paucity of evaluation information* the U.S. 
Congress passed legislation to create the Even Start program. 
This program will provide sooie $50 millicHi a year for parent- 
child literacy programs in fiscal years 1988-1993. 

Workplace Literacy 

With the need to improve productivity and 
competitiveness, Cdifornia and the rest of the Nation have 
witnessed increased attention to the role of literacy in the 
workplace and how adult literacy education can be made cost* 
effective to management and attractive to labor. 

Research is showing that reading programs that an: gear^ 
to the competencies that pay off at work produce better results 
for employers than adidt hteracy programs that have a more 
general audience. At the same timc» die higher a person's 
general reading ability, the better adults p^orm on job^related 
reading tasks. Either researdi c(Hiclusion is typk:ally cited by 
practiuoners who wish to emphasize either general or 
woriq)lace literacy. Whichever approach is utilized, the migor 
generalization from research is that adults learn to read when 
they want to learn and when the activities take place in a 
context that is meaningful to them. Since several jobs, typically 
share a core of reading skills, most workplace literacy 
programs would be well-advised to teach reading skills that cut 
across the skill needs of related occupations. There: is also a 
core of wori: maturity skills that are common X) several 
occupations and which more and more are being included in 
the definition of woilqplace literacy. 

An emerging issue with respect to workplace literacy is the 
extent to which employers should pay for this type of 
competency-based instruction, particularly when the 
competencies are geared to a particular c(»npany or industry. 
This issue is particulariy salient in those districts with great 
demand for adult programs and relatively limited resources. 

Literacy Consortiums 

Communities all over the State and Nation are discovering 
that more gets done for less money when people with different 
literacy specialties share their expertise, when agencies 
collaborate rather than compete and when the private sector 
enters into a partnership with the public sector in delivering 
literacy-related services. Literacy programs appear to be the 
most effective when the following are working in harmony: 

• The outstanding teacher and resource specialist 

• Trained and motivated volunteers who can provide 
one-on one tutoring 
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• A proven curriculum, with iqppropriate materials and 
deUvery methods, including computers 

• A referral system which includes all the legitimate 
literacy providers, and 

• Publicity and outreach to people who can benefit 
from literacy instruction. 

SRA identified several trends among literacy programs in 
its examination of 250 literacy providers in California. Sonae 
of the principal findings with respect to private providers of 
literacy services are as follows: 

• An increasing numbor of private providers are 
delivering literacy services on a contractual basis. 

• CBO's tend to be very fluid in terms of their 
organizational structure, personnel and very 
existence. Of the 134 agencies selected at random 
fiom the most recent refmal lists available, only 36 
had operating telephones or message numbers. 

• Community-based organizations and libraries tend to 
use the Laubach and LVA nsethods most frequently 
(80 percent and 12 percent, respectively), while only 
6 adult schools and one community college (with 
much higher pu;il-teacher ratios than the libndes 
and CBO's) used Laubach materials. 

PLUS, the California Alliance for Literacy, and the 
California Literacy Campaign are but a few of the community- 
based programs that exenq)lify these principles. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

There are several computer-assisted (CAI) or computer- 
managed literacy programs on the market today. Companies 
which produce and market them claim that in just a few hours 
their product can produce gains in reading ability equal to 1 to 
3 years of other types of learning. These clsdms should be 
viewed with caution, however. Most of the studies using CAI 
fail to control for or adjust gain scores resulting from 
regression to the mean and test-taking practice. Sticht 
observes, Tailure to understand these characteristics of 
standardized testing and psychometrics may lead program 
operators to expect and promise more than they should."^ 

Despite these cautions, it appears obvious that as CAI, 
interactive video disks, television, and other modem 
technologies become more cost-effective, and as evaluation 



^2 Sticht, op. cit., page 4. 
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methods improve, the computer and other technologies will be 
used increasinf,ly to deliver literacy instruction, and test for 
achievement as well. 

Program Accountability 

The proliferating interest and increased investooent in 
literacy education in recent years has led to increased interest 
in accountaUlity as wdL There is growing agreement that 
acceptable systems must be found for measuring the 
p^ormance of state and local prograri in helping 
undereducated adults to achieve tfieir individual goals.^ A 
pre-condition for accountability, of course, is data-data that is 
based on standard definitions of both inputs (e^. costs) and 
outputs {e.g. scores on achievement tests), and data that is 
obtained using acceptable collection procedures. Although the 
measurement issue is complicated by the nature of the client 
grou^ consensus must be found on how to take these factors 
into fc. jnt.« 



Major Fmdings 



Following are the major findings for literacy programs in 
California: 

(1) Literacy is Most Important Program. Literacy 
training programs consume the greatest proportion of 
public resources (45 percent) for California adult and 
noncredit education. 

(2) Adult Schools Serve Three*fourths of Literacy 
Enrollees. Approximately 1100 California literacy 
service providers served about 880,000 adults in 1986- 
87, inducting enroUees in both basic education and 
ESL programs. Some 75 percent were served by aduh 
schools, and 21 percent by the community colleges. 
When high school level courses are excluded, almost 
600,000 were enrolled, 79 percent of whom were 
enrolled in English-as-a-Second Language (ESL). 

(3) Great Demand for ESL, But Recruitment is 
Necessary to Fill ABE Classes. There is great 
demand for ESL yet not very much demand for basic 
skills classes in Califoitua today. Roughly two-thirds 
of adult schools and 80 percent of community colleges 



OSee,forc9Ufm^.IU(^MendeUWofkfoiGeUtencyialh^ A Report for the SiinbeUInstimte.Qiipd Hill Nr^^ 
MDC. Inc. September 1988. pegu 32-33. 
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don*t recruit for ESL classes. In contrast, half cS the 
adult schools and community colleges recruit to fill 
elementary basic skills classes; among community- 
based organizations, two-thirds have to recruit 

(4) Urge ESL Qasses Cross-Subsidize More Costly 
Classes* Low unit cost ESL classes frequently are 
large enough to generate excess revenues that cross- 
subsidize more expensive classes in other Adult 
Education areas, such as vocational education. The 
competition for funds anoong the 10 authorized areas 
of instruction is attenuated somewhat by the federal 
adult basic education grant, but this amounted to only 
seven percent of the total spent by adult schools on 
literacy instruction. 

(5) CLC Has Growing Community-Based Literacy 
Program. The California Literacy Campaign (CLC) 
with primary funding from the State library and joint 
sponsorship with the State Department of Education 
uses a community-based approach with heavy reliance 
on volunteers to attract illiterate individuals who are 
native speakers of English. With a 1987-88 allocation 
of $4.5 million, CLC served 9,700 learners, compared 
to an estimated 61,000 served by the adult schools with 
an allocation of $12.6 million. That aie several 
reasons, however, why the effectiveness and efficiency 
of th<^se two programs cannot be compared: (a) the 
CLC program does not track number of student hours 
or full-time equivalency; (b) the adult school program 
does not track actual cost of providing ^lE services, 
only the average cost for all 10 authorized instructional 
areas; and (c) neither program draws a representative 
sample of its clients to determine learning progress; 
and (d) when learning rates are assessed, the two 
programs use different tests. 

(6) PLUS Raises Literacy Awareness and Fosters 
Coordination and Cooperation. Since 1984 Project 
Literacy U.S. (PLUS) has been galvanizing dozens of 
community-based literacy programs that at once raise 
awareness about illiteracy and coordinate public and 
private resources to do something about it PLUS-type 
programs have demonstrated the value of a consortium 
approach to maximize the effectiveness of resources, 
and woriq;)lace literacy as a metiiodology for 
improving the literacy skills of workers on the job. 

(7) Volunteer Agencies Making a Significant 
Contribution to Combatting Dliteracy. V^ith private 
funds only, California Literacy, Inc. provided hteracy 
instruction to 14,000 adults in 1985-86. Since opening 
its California office in 1986, literacy Volunteers of 
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America (LVA) has grown from 9 affiliated programs 
to 25 serving nx>re than 4,500 students. 

(8) Competency-Based Adult Education has Mixed 
Results. Fbr its ESL and elementary ABE mograms 
receiving federal funds, California mandates me use of 
Competency-based Adult Education (CBAE) in the 
delivery of literacy-idated instruction. WhUt the 
results are mixed on die effectiveness of OBAE in 
improving litoacy achievenoent and ^gram retention, 
CB^ does appear to be promoting good teaching 
prii nples, and it is popular with teachers once they 
have had the proper training. 

(9) CASAS Tests Show Life Skills Improvement, But 
Results Possibly Not Representative. Since 1984, 
samples of ESL ami ABE students typically show an 
improvement of 6-7 scale score points on the CASAS 
life sldUs test after taking an average of 100 hours of 
instruction. When these scores are linked to unit costs 
in order to determine instructional productivity, die 
productivity of literacy instruction has remained fairly 
constant as well. However, these results cannot be 
used to infer either the quality of instruction or 
program productivity because the sauries of test- 
takers may not be representative of the hundreds of 
thousands who take ESL and ABE courses each year. 
This is so because of the variation in sampling 
procedures among school districts, and because of the 
high non-completion rate {i.e., many leave before 
completing 100 hours of instruction and the post-test) 
and the probability (unfortunately untested) of poorer 
performance among the non-completers (see next 
item). 

(10) High Non-Completion Rates Pose Problem for 
Evaluating Effectiveness. Attrition or dropout rates 
of 40-50 percent characterize CalifOTnia literacy 
programs, as well as programs throughout the United 
States. Most studies show that more tiian half of those 
who leave (before completing 100 hours of instruction) 
have not achieved their objectives. Furthw, die largest 
category of reasons for leaving is "other**, an undefined 
cause that leaves a high degree of uncertainty 
regarding reasons for attrition from programs. Since 
litde is known about die achievement of program 
leavers, the attrition factor poses a major problem in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the prograoL 

(11) Workplace Literacy is Paying Off. The higher a 
person's general reading ability, the better adults 
p^orm on job-related reading tasks. For those with 
low reading skills* reading programs diat are geared to 
competencies required at work prcxluce better results 
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for employers than non-work related adult literacy 
programs for a general audience. 

(12) Consortium Approaches May Be Cost-Effective. 
Theie is general agreement that xxKxt literacy gets 
taught for a lower cost when pec^le with different 
literacy specialties share their expertise, when agencies 
coUabonue rather dian compete, a!Mi when iSbt private 
sector enters into a partnership with public sector in 
delivering literacy-rekted services. 

(13) New Trends Promising, But Need to be Assessed. 
Continued trends in adult literacy education are likely 
to include competency-based educaticm, intergenera- 
tional literacy, workplace literacy, literacy consortiums 
which supplemoit public resources with broadcast 
media and volunteers* and modem technology to assist 
with instruction. An accountability system witii 
widely agreed upon measures is essential to compare 
the effectiveness of these approaches with one anottier. 

Review of California literacy programs shows a massive 
effort undertaken by schools, business and concerned 
individuals to combat the problem of illiteracy. Available 
evidence indicates that much is being accomplished, but this 
evidence is far from ccHnprehensive. More important, despite 
these efforts, there is cause to believe that we have not reached 
the turning point in the battie to reduce illiteracy. 
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OTHER STATE AUTHORIZED 
PROGRAMS 

Seven non-literacy programs are authorized by statutes governing 
adult and noncredit education, including education for the Substantially 
Handicapped, Older Adults, VocationaiEducation, Parent Education, 
Citizenship, Health and Safety and Home Economics. 



L en adult education programs are authorized for 
California adult schools and conununity colleges. Three of 
these, which have aheady been discussed deal with literacy and 
adult basic education. The remaining seven include programs 
dealing with the following: 

(1) Substantially Handicapped Adults 

(2) Vocational Training 

(3) Older Adults 

(4) Parent Education 

(5) Qtizenship 

(6) Health and Safety 

(7) Home Economics 

In the adult schools, the most ADA (for non-literacy 
programs), are generated by programs for the Substantially 
Handicapped, Vocational Education, and Older Adults. The 
only programs between 1985 and 1988 however, that have 
achieved significant growth have been programs for Older 
Adults - specifically 25 percent over three years. 

Vocational Education programs have declined 
significanUy, with 35 percent fewer ADA in 1987-88 than 
three years earlier (See Exhibit 25). In the community 
colleges, vocational education is the largest non-literacy adult 
program, and (unlike the adult schools) it is growing. 
Specifically, vocational programs received 15 percent more 
ADA in 1986-87 than in 1984-85. 

Home Economics and Older Adults programs are the 
fastest growing, with 40 and 28 percent growth over three 
years (See Exhibit 25). However, despite rapid growth, 
participation in these programs is still relatively quite small. 

Following are descriptions of the kinds of non-literacy 
courses provided, as well as a brief analysis of some of the 
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issues in each program area. These appear in ofder of the 
amount of ADA in each program area in the adult schools. 



Programs for the Substantially Handicapped 



Programs and classes for die Substantially handici^ped 
account for 15 percent of adult school ADA and about 10 
percent of community college noncredit ADA. Since 1984-85 
ADA for these programs have rraiained fairly steady. 

These services are designed to sen^ the educational needs 
of students with developmental learning disaUlities. These 
students may also have physical disabilities, communication 
disabilities, and learning disabilities, as defined by Title 5 of 
* the Education Code. Adult education dso serves as a resource 
to special education students who have passed the age of 22 
and are no longer eligible for secondary school services. 

Legisbdve numdates at both the State and federal level 
have providc<td direction for programs in this area, requiring 
that students with disabilities be afforded a sequence of 
programs consisting of sheltered wcnrk sites, transitional 
training programs, and support and competitive employment. 
In addition, they require a wide spectrum of supportive ser- 
vices, such as vocational evaluation, work adjustment, career 
preparation and counseling, independent community living 
training, and direct job placement and follow-up services. 

There are several arrangements by which services are 
delivered. The most common approach is when a special 
education teacher from the adult school is outstationed in a 
sheltered woilcshop or other conununity care facility. Some 
adult schools have their own sheltered workshop. In other 
cases the adult school contract with a convalescent or care 
facility. 

Approximately 22 program categories for Substantially 
Handicapped programs have been approved by SDE's Adult 
Education Umt Such classes ax not subject to the "open to 
the public" provisim that is required for all other adult classes. 

The major new development in programs for the 
Substantially Handicapped has been the development and 
implementation of STRETCH, a curriculum which adapts the 
CASAS competency-based (instructional and testing) approach 
to a Life Skills instructicmal program for addts with special 
needs. Whereas CASAS initially was designed to help 
individuals progress finom functional illiteracy to literacy, this 
new program ''stretches** the CASAS scoring below the 180 
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level so that skill improvements might be logically ordered, 
taught and measured among those (slightly and nxxlerately 
disabled) who may never progress to CASAS levels 
characteristic of the non-disaUed peculation. 

The three-year old STRETCH project has been jointiy 
funded and undertaken by SDE and the DqMirtixient of 
Development Servu^ (DDS). SDE uses its discretionary 
federal research and development funds under Secticm 353 to 
support STRETCH, and DDS matches tiiis amount Hie 
STREFCH curriculum is being used in IS sites. DDS is 
undertaking an extensive evaluation of STRETO^pndi^ 
evidence repoorted by DDS suggests tiiat STRETCH is indeed 
enhancing the rate of learning among de/etopmentally disabled 
adults. DDS aiqpears to be moving in the direction putting all 
of its educational programs in die life skills, competency-based 
mode. SDE estimates tiiat about half of die students in tiiis 
category receive instruction in the competency-based oxxie. 



Vocational Education 



* Short-term vocational programs account for about 14 
percent of adult school ADA and 23 percent of tfie community 
colleges noncredit ADA,^ 

Its proportion is declining in die adult schools, largely 
because of high costs associated witii occupational equipment 
and a lower student-faculty ratio tiian tiiat possible in lecnire 
classes. Courses in English-as-a-Second Language, Basic 
Skills, and tiiose for older Adults are much less expensive to 
operate than vocational education courses, and when the need 
for botii sendees exists, a district may be forced to make 
educational decisions based on available money* Community 
college programs continue to grow, possibly because they have 
die flexibility to generate funds for equipment and odier 
resources ftom both credit and noncredit programs, and 
because their growth cap is population sensitive.^ 

Adult and noncredit Short-Term Vocational Education at 
both adult sqhools and community colleges are designed to 
provided entry-level job skills training. Thecunriculafordiese 
courses and programs are developed with input firom 
Business/Industry Advisory Councils or the mandates dt 
occupational licensing agencies. Students are provided support 



^ Tlmti fiiMTW iiffhidf trpfWiH m hir pfy*"**, r*>^|. ^ onlyibooiSpefcenioCvocatkiialADA. 
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services in job placement, vocational assessment, and 
attitudinal and nootivational pre-vocation training. Ftograms 
range firom office adadnistratioii to healA occupations and 
include electnmics technologv, the mechanical trades, and 
horticulture. Other vocational i»ograms designed to prepare 
students for careers have similarities widi adiut and noncredit 
educaticm courses, but are usually oi longer duration, lead to 
certification, and are calculated as credit courseworL^ 

SDE*s Adult Educaticm Unit has approved more tiian 2,800 
course tides fcnr vocational ediK:ati(m. Aj^val is based on die 
job preparati(m relatedness of the course.^ Each year some 
courses are added and some deleted Based on compliance 
reviews that are conducted every ibxtt years in each mstrict, 
the Adult Education Unit estimates that in the course of a year 
students are enrolled statewide in as many as 80 percent of die 
approved courses, which makes for a tremendous variety of 
courses available (over 2,200). 

Unlike requirements for vocational education in secondary 
schools and ROP/C's, local districts are not required to collea 
nor report to the State data on the adult school enrolknents or 
ADA in each type of vocational course.^ Such information 
would appear to be critical to detenxtining whether or not 
programs are related to the needs of employers and the 
economy. Moreover, since statute does not require districts to 
place gnuiuates or conduct follow-up studies of adult learners, 
in most districts there is no evidence to determine whether or 
not and the extent to which these vocational programs benefit 
the students. 

This is not the case, however, for Adult Training and 
Retraining Projects under Section 202 of Tide II-A of die Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act (VEA), which sets aside 12 
percent of die basic state grant for individuals who have left 
school and are in the labor market Since adult schools and 
Regional Occupational Programs/Centers (ROP/C's) receive 
these funds on a performance basis (i.e. reimbursement per 
successful pUcement), it is likely that students and the 
economy benefit from these programs.''^ Hence, as Tom 
Bauer, Adult Education Considtant noted in an internal SDE 
memorandum, ..."applicant agencies direct their training 
toward known employment opportunities. As the economy 
shifts so do the kinds of training proposed. Qerical type train- 
ing including a wide range of computer related sldlls continued 
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to be heavily represented in programs. Printing skills, off*set 
and desk top publishing appealed with increasing fitquency 
while electronic assembly training virtually disappeared 

In 1987-88, SDE spent $3.2 million of these VEA setaside 
funds on 46 projects, seven going to ROP/C's and 39 going to 
aault schools. Trainin£ occuned in 59 different courses. At a 
cost per placement of SISOO, 1,733 peqile weie placed for 60 
calendar days of enqplovment IVpically, pogiams provide 
100 hours of job traimng for unemployed iiulividuals and 
several hours nK»:e of suppoit services, such as coi a^iCling, job 
club and placemr.nt Full reimbursement is not provided unless 
the trainee is placed thereafter for 60 days. 

Workplace literacy is a major issue facing adult vocational 
education. Many people are not effective in their work 
because they lack literacy skills for particular aspects of their 
job. Some have su^estt that "litoicy audits ought to be 
conducted to determme what proportion of product or service 
failure is due !o literacy deficiencies. Such knowledge would 
help determine where to target woikplp'^c literacy efforts. 



Programs for Older Adults 



Programs for Older Adults accounted for 10 percent of 
adult school ADA in 1987-88 and nine percent of communit>* 
college noncredit ADA in 1986-87. This category has 
experienced a dramatic gro'vth b both , the adult schools (25 
percent ftom 1985 to 1988) and the community colleges ^8 
percent from 1985 to 1987). 

One reason for this rapid raise is the Dv^artment of Health 
Services* licensure requirement that residential treatment 
facilities (ddined an retiranent residences, convalescent 
hospitals, and nursing or board-and-care homes) offer 
'^activities** and ''educational pograms" for the "confined 
elderly." Increasingly, adult and noncredit educators are being 
asked to help meet these requirements.^' 

Older Adult programs are designed to offer lifelong 
education, with die goals of impro\ing the aualit^' of life of 
older adults, assisting them in maintaining independent living, 
and helping them continue making meaningful contributions to 
tiieir communities. SDE*s Adult Educaticm Unit has approved 
14 program categories fOT Older Adults, witii contrat m areas 
such as preparing for retirement, preparing fOT retirement; 
understanding the aging process; the role of nutrition and 
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exercise in maintaining good health; applying principles of 
sound consumoism ana financial managenient; bididing 
positive relaticxiships and support system^, developing 
competencies, skil]is» and interests that assist in enhancing the 
quahty of life. Courses are available at adult schook and on 
community college campuses, and, increasingly, at retirement 
residences, nursing homes, and convalescent hospitals. 

The Older Adult category is perhaps the most controversial 
of the 10 authOTized areas anxmg many adult educators. Many 
contend it is a catch-all category in which the relationship of 
many courses to the public interest is questionable. S<Hne 
contend that little leamina takes place in these courses. In 
nursing homes and convalescent centers, for example, many 
courses are perceived to be therapeutic or **day care** for the 
confined elderly and not as educational with measurable 
learning outcomes. Other courses offered by several senicnr 
centers and other providers are perceived to be primarily 
recreational, {e.g., cuincing, arts and crafts), which is clearly 
not the intent of current legislation. Finally, sonse anises 
which had been denied status as Vocati(mal programs have 
been transfencd to the Older Adult category. 

Despite issues with regard to the appropriateness of certain 
courses, the fast-growing population of older adults in 
California is likely to fuel a greater demand fat older adult 
education programs. A major policy issue is how much should 
this demand be supported taxpayers ot by fees charged to 
the participants. Another is whether or not adult education 
fundis should support institutionalized older adults (cmly 5 
percent of the older adult population), when the institutions 
presumably are budgeted to meet their clients' vaious needs. 



Parent Education 



Parent Education has consistentiy accounted for about four 
percent of adult school ADA ^d two percent of commynity 
college ADA. Adult school ADA tot these courses has 
dropped about S percent between 198S and 1988. However, 
the community college ADA has risen 12 percent between 
1985-1987. 

Parent Education uses a multi-di^iplinary educational 
approach designed to facilitate parents role competence, 
children's growth and development, and family unity. It 
provides parents and adult fanuly members with a variety of 
learning opportunities within a supportive educational 
envux)nment, and it encourages them to acquire additional 
child guidance and decision-making skills that are congruent 
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with their values, children's devetopmental needs* and 
society's demands. 

SDE reports some 19 program categories are approved for 
Parent Education. Though no data are collected on the 
enrollments and ADA in each categoryi SDE reports diat 
classes are eitiber parental participatioa classes, in which 
parents ^onk with children in a dassroom labor^ory setting 
under the guidance oi a teacher with expertise m both 
parenting aid cUld development, or parental lecture-discussion 
classes covering diverse topics sucn as chikUnrA, parenting 
adolescents, and developing healthy family relationships.''^ 

Several social and economic tremls in California are no 
doubt having an impact on the kinds if not the quantity of 
Parent Education. These iuclude increasing numbers of 
working mcrthers, increasing divorce rates and single parent 
households, increasing nrauen of children living in poverty, 
high incidence of drug abuse and child abuse, ccmtinued hi^ 
incidence of unmazried teenage parents, and advances in 
medical "hnology which have resulted in marked increases in 
longevi jid placed more people in die role of ''parenting" 
their own parents. 

These trends point to the issues of expanded services and 
increased accessibility, particularly to parents who work. 
Many contend that these issues should be addressed in the 
context of providing increased child c&re services to woridng 
parents. Both child care and parent educatkm need to be 
located in places diar are accessible to work. Where possible, 
they should be integrated radier dian separate programs. 



Citizenship 



Gtizenship ADA in the Adult Schools increased by 22 
percent between 1985 and 1988, and is now 0.5 percent of total 
ADA (1987-1988 statistics not available for community 
colleges). This growth is probably due to Soudieast Asian 
refugees who arrived in the early 1980's and are now eligible 
for citizenship. 

Citizenship programs are designed fw adults who wi^ to 
become naturahzed citizens by prei>aring themselves for the 
naturalizaticHi examinaticHi administered by the federal 
eovemment and learning about die rights and duti *s of citizens, 
since many individuals in this situation have marginal English 
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skills, they frequently enroll in ESL classes ivhich include 
citizenship cra^XKients. Hence dtizenship educiuicMi is 
probably a category than it first aroears, since many 
prospective citizens obtain the needed infcnrtziation in ESL 
rather than citizenship classes. 

Regardless of combined ESL/Citizenship programSt it still 
appears that over the i^t few years enrollnknts in citizenship 
education classes will continue to increase substantially, as 
individuals obtaining pemument residency under die amnesty 
provisions of IRCA will seek citizenship later on. 



Health and Safety 



Health and Safety programs are attended by adults, parents, 
high school students, employees, healA-care jnofessiQiials, and 
the general public. Subjects include drug and alcohol abuse, 
child abuse, general health and safety, nutridon and exercise, 
first aid, cardiopulmcmary resuscitation (CPR), and water 
safety. These programs consistently account for 1 percent of 
adult school ADA and about 2 percent of community college 
noncredit ADA. These programs, however, have almost 10 
percent of (adult school) ouollinents, suggesting a large 
number of programs of short duration. 

SDE reports that most of the courses in this category are 
driver safe^ and first aid Rrst aid is usually a requirement 
for high school graduation or for vocational certification. 
Driver safety is conducted for those learning how to drive and 
also for those who are preparing for commercial driving jobs. 

Although this category of instruction is one of the tiniest, 
the questim might still be raised about whether the kinds of 
courses mentioned above address the most important gaps in 
the community with respect to health knowledge and personal 
and communi^ hygime. 
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Home Economics 



Home Economics courses account for about 1 percent of 
the adult school ADA and about 3 percent of the community 
college nonnedit ADA. These counes focus ca the 
development of attitudes, knowledge and competencies diat 
emphasize pers(»al and family wdl-being. Adult school 
classes emphasize activities and q)plications basic tt> well- 
ordered home management and penonal devd^nnent though 
provision and c<mservation d personal, financial, nutritional, 
and material resources. Progrems in enq>loymmt preparadmi 
en^hasize homemaldng coocepts and iQ>plications diat are 
basic to paid employment Thne programs also emphasize the 
devek >ait of positive woxk attitudes mcessary for 
functic .ig as productive, efficient enq)loyees in hoase 
economics-related occupati(xu. Home Economics classes are 
sometimes fiequented by three or more generaticxis of oat 
family, serving as adjunct to EngUsh as a Second Lan^ge 
and Qtizenship classes foe the acculturation of imnugrant 
families. 



M^or Findings 



Following are the major findings for non-literacy adult 
education programs. 

(1) "STRETCH" Adapts CASAS Competency- 
Based Approach to Substantially Handicapped. 
The major new development in ^grams for the 
Substantially Handicq)ped has been the 
development and implementation of STRETCH, a 
cuniculum which adapts the CASAS competency- 
based (instructi<mal and testing) approach to a Life 
Skills instructional {nogram for adults with special 
needs. The Dq)arttnents of Education and 
Developmental Services have jointiy undertaken die 
development tiS STRETCH. Altiiough CASAS test 
data have been collected <» handicapped adults, 
tiius far the data have been used to validate die 
items and not to evaluate whether this client group 
is benefiting firom instmction. 
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(2) Great Variety of Vocational Courses, But No 
Evaluation. An estimated 80 pocent of the 2,800 
approved vocational courses art taught each year, 
but the State does not require districts conduct 
follow-up studies to determine wl^er the 
programs benefit either students or employers* 

(3) Older Adults Becoming a ^'Catch-All** Category. 
The relationship of many courses in the older ^ults 
category to die public interest is questicmable* 
Cowses in several nurang homes and convalescent 
centers are then^utic not educational; some of 
these, in fact, were transferred from the 
Substantially Handiciq)pedcategOTy. Otho* courses, 
such as dancing and arts and crafts, are perceived to 
be recreational, as are sraie "hobby courses** that 
lost their status as vocaticmal courses and were 
transferred to die Older Adults category* 

(4) Pareift Education Should Grow. Although Parent 
Education has consistentiy accounted for aJbout four 
percent of adult school ADA, increased emphasis 



intergenerational leammg suggests that parent 
education will become roort im|)ortant in the future. 

(5) Citizenship Enrollments Pushed by mCA. Over 
the next decade, enroUments in citizenship classes 
are likely to increase due to the huge expansi^^ of 
legalized residents under IRCA arid the prqbable 
desire of many to beccnne naturalized citizens. 

Adult education provides a widfe variety of programs to 
meet varied needs for different population ^ups. However, 
the types of programs offered are restricted by die ten 
authorized areas of instniction establishoi by die California 
legislature in 1;^8. Many believe diat diese audiorized areas 
of instruction are too confining. However, tiiere has been littie * 
policy action to reallocate funds from existing programs to new 
areas of instruction. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR 
PLANNING 

California adult education must become more accessible, account- 
able, effective and ^cient if it is to meet the demands of the 21st Century. 
The system has been responsive to change. Now it must become proactive. 



j^dult schopls provide most of the publicly funded adult 
education in California today. Although this part of the State's 
adult educaticm system is smaller than it-was a decade ago, it 
has grown faster than the State's population since the nud- 
1980's. The current expansion is due ro inanngradon» wel£^ 
reform and increased federal c(mmiitment to ccmibating 
iUitcracy. 



Adult Education in Perspective 



Public school adult education provides instruction in broad 
program areas which allow consitoable flexitrility in the types 
of courses offered. Over half of the instmctioa is literacy- 
related* and growtii in the system in recent years has been due 
mosty to die influx of Hispanics into English-as-a-Second 
Language (ESL) courses. Although supplementary funding 
(through new irmnigraticm reform legislaacm) has helped meet 
the donand for ESL, it has not been sufficient to prevent 
competition for resources among groups which enroll m other 
program areas. 

One effect of the demand for adult education increasing 
faster than die fimding is that the delivery system has become 
more productive. More attendance (ADA) is being eenerated 
per inflation-adjusted dollar speat In the absence of program 
effectiveness data, however, it caimot be determined whether 
die generation of nK>re quantity is being achieved at the 
expense of quality. 

Effectiveness data are available for some ESL and basic 
skills (ABE) programs diat are supplemrated witii federal 
funds, but die data are of questionable value for policy 
purposes because (1) the population sampled may not ht 
representative of die group which takes diese courses; (2) it has 
not bera determined how much of test score gains is due K) 
instruction versus test-taking practice and maturati(m (i.^.. 
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living in an environment where English is spoken); and (3) no 
data are available for ESL and ABE programs in districts 
which do not receive federal funds. Overall adult education 
accountability is further weakened by the fact that no 
effectiveness measures are nwndatcd nor exist for the 
remaining d£ht (out of ten) audiorized areas of instruction, 
although a life skills teat for the Substantially Handicapped is 
being developed and field tested. 

California adult education must becoooe mcnre accessible, 
accountable, effective andefScientif it is to meet the demands 
of the 21st Century, Deoiognqphic trrads clearly show th^t the 
groups traditionally sensed by this State's public wivlt 
education programs - the lesser educated, tow inc<mie, limited 
EngUsh poficiency, iimnigrapt, substantially handioqyped, 
older adult, and pnsoa pcqmlations - are all growing faster tiian 
the general*pq)ulation. Because of tiieir increasing size, tiiese 
groups undoubtedly will place greater deoumds on the adult 
^ucation systenL Since diese groups (except the 
institutionalized populations) will also constitute a greater 
proportion of tiie workforce, the adult education system will be 
called upon to help diem beoxne productive and 
internationally competitive. Yet large pcHtions of tomcntow's 
workforce, many of whom are wonting today, will start out 
with less education and skill than today's workforce. Hence, 
they lAight well become less rather tiian more competitive 
unless tiieir skill levels are substantially inq>roved. 

California adult educaticm has been respcmsive to change. 
The system has helped die State respcmd to waves of 
immigration, war, and ecoiK>mic change. It has continually 
helped die less educated obtain skills to punue jobs and a 
higher quality of life. Today, the syston must become 
proactive as well as responsive. Waiting to respond to a tum- 
of-tiie-ccntury crisis will be too litde too late. 

The system currentiy in place, tiiough responsive to current 
needs, is unlikely to meet the demands of the 21st Century, 
particularly in an era of constrained financial resources. The 
very same groups traditionally servid by adult education will 
demand many services in additim to education. Adult 
education will compete with pressures to provide resources to 
meet odier social needs such as tealtii care, long term care of 
the-eldeily, child care, education for the young, housing, public 
transportation, public safety, waste disposal, and environmental 
preservation. 

In such a milieu, adult education, like any public service, 
needs more performance for Ae dollar. The number of new 
dollars in ti^ system are unlikely to increase sutetantially. 
Funding increases, in turn, are likely to be contingent on 
p^ormance. The public will want i»xx)f of a remro on its 
mvestment 
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The data suggest the following principles will help to make 
California adult education nxm accessible and accountable. 



The Growing Need for Accessibility 



The adult educaticm system of the future should continue 
the trend of bringing education to the ]^ple. Funding in the 
future should be de^yted in part to providing adult education in 
the home, the wc^lace, libraries,^ shewing centers, near child 
care centers, and even in commuting vddcles. No doubt 
technology will continue to contribute to this trendi as it 
beconoes more proficient and affordable in delivering 
educational services. 

The issue of geographic accessibility also needs to be 
addressed Sevoal counties have no adult education program, 
and the majority of counties have less adult education funding 
dian tiieir share of die State populaticHL Since populaticm is a 
very crude measure of need, die State might wish to consider a 
needs*based formula to distribute funds, including income, 
education, and En^h proficiency measares. 

* The funire user of adult education services also needs to 
take more responsibility for seeking out and benefitiing firom 
adult education services. One naethod diat has been advanced 
for encouraging effective and efficient use die system is die 
"education access card,** such as die (Hie being piloted in 
Michigan. The card would be given to eligible individuals 
witii particular sldll or educational d^ciencics.* It would 
entide die cardhold^ to purchase up to prescribed amounts of 
educational services from certified providers. The card might 
contain educaticmal achievement infcmnaticm to assure 
efficient, prc^ placement, as well as document particular 
competencies obtuned from instructira. By providing such a 
mechanism to d>tain training from multiple provi^rs, the 
education credit card would foster consumer choice and 
maricetplace competition. Hence, die card might joindy 
address die system goals of accessibility, quality, and 
accountability. 



Pressures for Accountability 



An adult education system of die 21st Century will likely 
need performance -and quality standards, and consequoices for 
meeting at not meeting dieoL This means measures to assess 
die effectiveness and efficiency of programs, including 
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standardized measures of -student achievement and the costs of 
instruction. These measures would allow tte devdqnnent of 
cost-effectiveness or productivity measures for adult educaticm. 
Oross-agency data widi standard definiti(xis may also be 
necessary to prevent unnecessary duplication and provide 
essential consumer informati(» to potential students. The 
accountabili^ system of the future may also wed a feedback 
loop -an adult educati(Hi ''report card^-to assure tiuit the 
system is understood and monitored by the tax-pa> Ing public. 

Managemrat incentives to link pay and recogniticm to 
perfcnmance Slight also foster accountability. The advantages 
and disadvantages of using current tools such as perfonnance- 
based contracting, bonuses, certificates and awa^ should be 
carefully thought out and weighed 

Another syston compcment to enhance effectiveness and 
efficiency is the expansion of oomnninity-based, multi-sector 
or interagency coordination and cooperation in die deUveiy of 
services. Literacy "alliances" and PLUS-inspiitd consortia are 
examples of how resources can be mnYin^^y^ to serve pec^le. 

If consortia are to be developed and parmerships fostered, 
participants must be assured that tiiey are being steered to 
programs and providers which are likely to advance their skills 
and otiierwise meet tiieir needs. The existing diversity of adult 
education providers suggests the j^eti for regional^ 
community-based assessment and placement centers. Such 
centers might be mutually funded and governed hy 



accessibility with accountahdity, and providers with one 
another. In addition to providing recruitment, assessment and 
educational placement, such centers could inovide "third party" 
evaluation of programs and use tiiese to provide effectivoiess 
infomiation to potential consunj^rs md the public alike. 

California adult educators have perhaps their greatest 
opportunity in this half century to devdqp a system that is 
proactive, not only responsive. The groups that diey serve 
most are the fastest growing; state legislation for adult 
education is about to be reauthorized; and a plan is about to be 
submitted for how to spend die system's largest chimk of 
discretionary nx>ney, namely, funds from die federal Adult 
Basic Education Act. In short, the spotlight is on! 
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